Liberian and AC Milan soccer 
star George Wcah has been 
pained African Sporls Personal- 
ly of the Year by BBC World 
Service listeners in Africa, A 
specially minted medal was' pre- 
sented to the striker in Milan by 
Ken Wilson of tire World Ser- 
vice Sports Unit. 

Runner up to George Weali 
in this year's award was the Ethio- 
pian runner Haile Gabrcsellassie. 

Receiving his award at the 
end of a hectic football season 
which snw hisclub AC Milan top 
of the Italian Football League. 
Weah said: “Thank you you fur 
the award - I’m shocked - 1 think 
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The soccer star in Kenya is once 
more on the 'rise following the 
incredible knock-out of Algeria ’* 
'• ^ csert Warriors by the national 
team, Harambee Stare, from the 
1998 World Cup tournament in 
France.' 

-The very warm reception ac- 
corded to the Stars on the morn- 
ing of. June 17 at the Jomo 
Kenyatla International airport 
and (he drive through the streets 
of Nairobi showed how rekindcld 
i Kenyans' hearts are for the 
Algiers victory. 

For a long time, Kenyan soc- 
cer teams have continued to face 
, humiliating defeats at the hands 
of North African teams who to- 
gether with the West Africans 
havecon tinued to dominate foot- 
ball scene on the continent. Now 
the wind is blowing in the- re 
/erse as 'shown by the Hnrambee 
Ictory. 

Harambee. Stars posted a 3-2 
goal aggregate- over the North 
Africans to advance to the sec- 
ond rounds, thus. joining other 
football giants suchiiB Morocco, 
-Nigeria nd Cameroon who have 
already got byes. 

But as a local cartoonist has 
indicated, the Harambee Stars 
have jus tkilled the baby elephant 
and have to prepare thoroughly 
to be sure they slaughter the big 
bull. They hove enough! time to 
do a thorough preparation as (hey 
await the soccer governing body 
FIFA to decide who their next 
opponent wilt be. 

The battle in Algiers was not 
ah easy one os the Algerian had 
promised tlieir compatriots that 
they will upset the tables athome 
inorder to wipe out the disheart- 
ening 3- 1 defeat at the Mol In ter- 
national Sports Centro, Kasarani, 
some two weeks ago. : ; 

The Kenyan team put up a 
highly spirited performance go- 
ing down | -0 in Algiers but fac- 
ing assured of advancing to thi 
next round because of kheir su, 
perb victory in Nairobi. 

.The Algerians, werti iso upset 
by die defeai;that (reads roU- 
jtig in focter circles there; A!- ; 


By a correspondent 

ibis allows that people appreci- 
ate the good job I do for Africa, 
and although I can't promise any- 

thing I’ll do my best to satisfy 
them. My career is -very impor- 
tant to me and this makes me feel 
important to society - |’m verv 
touched". 

Wcah also praised the BBC's 
Fast Track .programme .which, 
he said, is very important for 
sports people unJ does a good 
job promoting sports. 

Listeners across Africa voted 


overwhelmingly foi the Liberian 
soccer star. One listener in Nige- 
ria said “from a humble lifestyle 
in his childhood in Monrovia, 
Weali is now the focus of all eyes 
in world soccer. At present lie is 
Hie best thing the world knows 
about Liberia. He is magnani- 
mous both on and off the pitch 
and is a shining example." 

Another writing from Equa- 
torial Guinea-said "This year 
belongs to George Weali. He lias 
reached heights that no African 
footballer has ever reached, and 
since football is die number one 
sport in Africa, the award should 
go to him". 
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By Jeff Mbure 

ready the Algerian Football Fed- 
eration has been disbanded with 
die coach Ali Gergani being given 
the marching orders. The North 
Africans have already admitted 
that this was one of the worst 
performances by their natiannJ 
soccer team. 

The week of celebnuioiv will 
climax this Friday- when a big 
feast will be held for the 
Harambee' Stars players during 
which a big, bull will be 
slaughtered and cash prizes 
amounting to over KSh 50,000 
for each player dished ouL 


Soccer fans have hailed the 
new football officials recently 
pul into office after the contro- 
versial elections won by among 
others Mr Sammy Nyainweya. 
The materia] and financial- re- 
warding of players is also seen as 
apositive sign loboost theirmoral 
to take the country 's sinking soc- 
cer recun I to new heigh Ls. 

On its part, the Kenya Foot- 
ball Federation (KFF) has prom- 
ised to do everything possible to 
ensure that the national team 
reaches die 1998 World cup fi- 
nals in France. Kenyans are re- 
ally watching to see whether the 
Federation will live up to its 
.promire. 


Soccer star George Weah... named Africa Sports Personality of, he Yetfr. 

Italians tamed in Eur© C 



Surprises continued to.mark the 
1996 European CupChampion- 
shipin England as formerly low- 
keyed European .teams regis- 
tered formidable performance to 
disappointother seasoned teams. 

As the event neared its quar- 
ter-finals, in '-the second week, 
well-heeled teams left the field 
disappointed at the challenge 
offered in the event, rated only 
second to (he World Cup Cham- 
pionship. 


match, but sports pundits view 
lliis meet as just ceremonial, since 
what Italy is only trying to dn is 
save its public image, following 
Hhe defeat by the Czechs. 

However, if Italy manages to 
outwit the Germans, then, there 
will still be hope that tire team 
could be placed in the group of 
the eight best, although this very 
much depends on how for they 
can go against the Gentians. 


of Euro *96 Group -matches. 

At presstime, the war-tom 
Croatia had already qualified in 
the eight best while two.defeats 
in two matches had condemned 
Romanians and Turks in shad- 
owy roles in the main drama 'de- 
spite their qualification. 

Champions Denmark were 
crossing- their fingers to elimi- 
Jiafc Turkey by three goals in the 
group D matches as well as hop- 
ing that Croatia finishes with a 
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by the Czech republic, who 
thwarted the Italians efforts of 
furthering their ambitions in next 
World Cup- Tournament. 

■As the Italians wereprepar- 
ing to play their last ceremonial 
match - before leaving 
Wimbeldon, Coach Arrigo 
Sacchi was too astonished to be- 
lieve his teams fate. He was 
quoted as saying that his team 
was -just too good to be sendj 

packing in the group stages: 
Sacchi was at presstime un- 
able to comprehend the fact that 
his team's performance was be- 
low par and had perhaps 
undented other participants in 
the championship. 

I _ “Italy, does no (deserve to go 
home, Wfr have been pjaying a ! ■ 

highstandaidoffootbfiilandram ; 

still convinced we had an excel- 1 
lent second half ogqinsl the b! 
; Czechs", Saacchi was. quoted 
, Wling reporters after the 1-1 star- \i 
prise defeat.' , ■ .'/.■A:- j.rX.-ll 
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Working hard for (he Olympics: British Athlete Paula 

RadcIEffe training at oil altitude cgmj) In the French .......... 

Pyrenees. The 22-year-old final year University student • reporters affcrthei-r^ A gj 
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The Church of the Province of 
Kenya (CPK) is likely to plunge 
into deeper crisis if it goes ahead •> 
and deFrocks the controversial 
bishop elect of the Kajiado dio- 
cese as proposed. 

Retired Archbishop. 
Manasses Kuria toldTargel that 
plans were at an advanced stage 
tohavetheRev Bernard Njoroge, 
whoever the last three years has 
iwen embroiled in. fruitless ef- 
forts to be consecrated bishop of 
the Kajiado diocese, defrocked 
to end the Kajiado saga. 

Archbishop Kuria gave sev- 
eral reasons why the CPK is con- 
sidering defrocking Rev Njoroge, 
among them: The title of bishop- 

elect does not exist in tire church's 

constitution. 

“According to the CPK con- 
stitution one can only be refered 
to as bishop elect for a very short 
time, intact just for a-few months 
before he’s consecrated and en- 
throned. It is not possible for Rev 
Mjoroge to continue to claim he 
is bishop-elect well over. three 
years after the said election. 

“Whether it will be ten years 
or more there's is no way the 
CPK can agree to consecrate Rev 
Njoroge and the earlier he gives 
up the ambition to be bishop of 
Kajiado diocese the better for the 
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By Jefl Mbure 

whole of CPK", Archbishop 
Kuria said from his Bum Buru 
hase from wliere lie directs lire 
affairs of the Jehovah lire 
Children's Home. 

.He listed u number of cvcilfc 
that have hiudered.thc consecru- 
l!on of the Rev Njoroge. the hu- 
es! being what happened at the St 
Fnilli Church. Ongata Rongai. 
un Jane 30, when chaos broke 
out leaving several Christians, 
including the Rev Njoroge him- 
self, injured. 

"It was one individual who 
was responsible for what took 
place at the Ongata Rongai 
church on that Sunday and- that 
person should have stem steps 
taken against him," Archbishop 
•Kurin said. 

He praised lire acting CPK 
head, the Rt Rev David Gilari. 
for the way he handled the Si 
Faith incident. 
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Motorists up in arms 


-He castigated the Rev 
Njoroge and those collaborating 
with him fordefyingthechurch s 
hierarchy and power structure 
and behaving as iF they were the 
ones in control without any liigher 
authority to refer to. 

According to him, the CPK 
has been “veiy considerate, for- 
giving those who have gone 
astray, including Rev Njoroge 
and others like Rev Kibobi, yet 
these people do not seem to’ be 
repentant." 

"I can assure you Gitari didn t 
touch anyone. He found-the road 
blocked, the church closed and 
he and his entourage had to even 
find a place to dress on in the 
open. Even when they entered 
the church, these people pould. 
not allow peace to prevail. Any- 

body could havebehavedlhe why 
Gitari behaved,’ 1 he told Target. 

“The recommendation to 

defrock Rev Njoroge is because 
of all the trouble he has contin- 
ued to cause ihe CPK. This must 
be done in order to save , the 
Kajiado diocese From further 
chaos. In the past, people who 
Turn to Page 2 


against vehicles 



Motor vehicle dealers in Ihe coun- 
try are lip in arms against the 
office of the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, which drey accuse of 
deliberate and unnecessary de- 
lays in ihe registration of their 
vehicles. 

- But the latest communication 
from the Kenya Revenue Au- 
thority under which ihe depart- 
ment of motor vehicle registra- 
tion fulls, says measures to 
streamline motor vehicle regis- 
tration and customs clearance 
procedures have been taken. 

KR A Commissioner General 
Yusuf Nzibo said Ihe Authority 
jiad established a special 40-per- 
son task force to dear the back- 
log of work and that senior staff 
hod been sent to the registrar of 
! Mcitor j Vehicles office to speed , 
1 up tlie!signing of approvals. 

; Sources within tltc motor in- 
1 dustrytoldthis reporter that many 


By James Katululu . 

dealers were either being forced 
to close down their businesses or 
lay off workers citing poor rc- > 
turns due to delays ul the 
Registrar's offices. 

Tire dealers also say that the 

government is losing millions of 

shillings daily in unpaldcustoms 
' duty and are now demanding for 
. thercmovalof the newly recently 
appointed, registrar,- Mr Henry 
ole Ndiema. 

Documents made available to 
mfi show that pplilicnlly-corrcct 
individuals wore being allowed 
duty free facilities after offering 
bribes and that falsified docu- 
ments were also rampant. 

Some of the falsified docu- 
ments this reporter has show that 
several motor dealers were al- 
lowed to register -their vehicles 
without paying the necessary 


duties after falsify iiigdocmncnls 
of charitable organisations. 

A lending car dealer was for 
instance allowed to register ve f 
hides worth more than Sli 20 
million in December Insl year 
after registering liis cors using 
the name- of. a charitable 
organisation dial did not exist. • 

Unpaid revenue 

The dealer!, according to 
sources at the Registrar's Nyayo 
House offices, had paid a Sli 
500,000 bribe to asiaiinr official 
m the vehicles registration office 
- : and ^vas allowed to register the 

c» rs - 

Apd as the tide against the 
office continued -to mount; 
sources said (^ government was 
' losing on estimated Sb 50 mil' 
lion in unpaid revenue which 
motorists : attribute 


Uncomplicated registration pro- 
cedure it 

Motorists andcardealexs say 
inefficiency, corruption and pour 
services ai the Nyayo House of- 
fices are to blame for theconges- 
tion and fruslrai ion of those seek- 
ing licences aiul the-registration 
of their vehicles. • 

A source at Lonrho Motors 
said the vehicle registration of- 
fice was holding350 of their new 
vehicles which the company bad 
. been unable to sell due to red- 
tape at thd Registrar’s Depart- 
ment. 

Mr J.I. Brown, iheJUwiness 
Dev einpriicniDLrcctor of Lonrho 
Motors told this reporter tliatal- , 
though the350 vehicles had been ’ 
sold to customers, the company 
had been unable to release them 
Hec niteB they had not been regis- 
tered owing- to stringent docu- 
Tunt ii> Page 2 ; * 
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SSliS^osays- NO to new CPK move 

Kajiado CPKdiocesc, which wL r ? J <f df ? d why ihc CPK would Nairbi, Ksji.do. Mo™, • „ . ■ , ■ ■ W V V 



Like the biblical Nicodemus, the 
KajiadoCPK diocese, which was 
carved oul of Nairobi, has posed 

ll*e challenge to the mother 
church: “How can a inan be born 
when he is old?”. 

In tlie minds of the members 
of the diocesan synod who met 
on July 5 in Kajiado, the- answer 
is a definite no. 

The diocesan-members were 
deliberating on among other 
things theproposal lEial theirdio- 
cese be re-aigamated 'with the 
Nairobi diocese ns a way of end- 


— - dered Why the CPK would Want 

years ago when the Rev Bernard 10 sela dangerous precedent. 
Njorogc was elected, the first 7,16 move stemmed from the 
bishopoflhe diocese. They can- recent nasty incident hi [ho St 
jioned the Church of the Prov- Fni ^ 1 Church in Ongala Rongai 

inceof Kenya that there was no- dur *»g which the acting head of 

way a bom baby could be taken theCp K the Dr Rev David Gitari 
bock into its mother’s stomach was FPWted to have hit the 
and questioned (he wisdom of to bishop-elect. Several other olcr- 

retuming Kajiado diocese into gymen and lay people were scri- 

Nairobl Since it has cticIpW f..r ouslvininnui^...: l _ - - . 


Nairobi since it has existed for 
nearly five years an autonomous 
diocese. 

Synod members said that this 

hnd never happened in the over 


: ■ w « « WH y oi ena- nno never happened in the over 
uig the constant squabbles which J 50-year his lory of Kenya ’ s litre-' 
have marked the see since three esr Prolcslnnl^LrZTl 

‘Troublesome’ 
cleric may 
be defrocked 

Pmiii P<rn« J .a .... . 


anylrody during (lie ccretnnnu ,r ^reiting what took place 
the said the church was ronsiderfijg 


Nairbi, Kajiado, Mount Kenya 
South and Kirinyaga dioceses, 
who accompanied hinj during the 
controversial induction of the 
Rev Nohcmiah Oriedo ns the 
Vicar of the Ongala Rongai Par- 

The synod meeting -also re- 
solved to endorse the suspension 
of Ihc -Ongaia Rongai parish 
council as well as that of Rev 
Kibobi, who had been at the cen- 
tre of controversy in tlie parish. 

hi regretting what look place 
at the St Faith Church Bishop 
Gi.tnri, w ho is also the CPK dcaii 

SSld the rhiirv.k in.. ! , • ’ 


bringing the trouble- torn diocese 
under tlie Nairobi diocese. He 
hinted that this move was in i|, e 
process and that it would require 
the consent of the Provincial 
Synod which meets next month 
to consider several hot issues be- 
fore the church, .including the 
appointment of ihc archbishop 
Sources within die CPK told 
this reporter that ifthe move suc- 
ceeded, it -would mean an 
aiuilliftiy bishop being nppoinled 
by the House of Bishops to take 
charge of Kajiado. Such a move 
does not involve the electoral 
college in the affected die ^sc. 


U would have been the ea$L 
esl and quickest way of*** 

uig die impasse in the dioceses 
•J woiUd ruin the opportune 

the Rev Njoroge being msdeu* 
bishop of the diocese, 

Buuhe move by theta, 
diocesan synod hasp**** 

anyeffort tobring Kajiado^ 

Nairobi, which itself does iw 
have ils own bishop as yet. 

According to tlie.CPK cao- 
stitution, a diocese is an aoio®. 
mous unit, free to decide oncm- 
ciol matters affecting its m(m . 
bers without interference fan 
theCPK headquarters. 



From Page i 

• have donc-lcssur evil have been 
de frocked by the church. Why 
slKiuldn ‘i the same thing be done 
to Rev Njoroge?” the retired arch- 
bishop posed. 

He described Rev N jomge as 
a person out to finish Ihc same 
church which he wants to conse- 
crate him. noting that any person 
who is oiu to finish the Church of 
t God, the best that can happen to 
! him is to be kicked oul of- the 
j church. The cluirch needs people 

j who are humble and repentant, he 

! argued and advised die Rev 

f Njwogc to humble hi nisei f and 
I seek forgiveness from Ihechurch. 

"On the day that he was 
elected bishop of Kajiado, it was 
the same day that he was rejected 

noi by Ihe CPK but by the same 
people who had elected him. It is 
Ihe laity who ask an archbishop 
to consecrate a bishop for them 
bui if the same people say they 
do not wont n bishop whether, 
elected or not, then how can the 
archbishop go ahead and conse- 
crate that bishop? “he challenged 
those deinandiang the Rev 1 
Njoroge *s consecration. 

According lo Archbishop 
Kuria. those who elected the Rev 
Njorogc are not from Kajiado 
diocese. 

Different stages 

He challenged the coin rover- • 
sial cleric to show Christians his 
licence to minister in any church 
in tlie diocese and wondered how 
he could continue to claim that 
he belongs lo the Kajiado dio- 
cese when he does nut either 

belong to a particular parish in ’ 
the diucesa or is even in the pay- 
' roll of the same diocese. 

His further actions since his 
election have continued to dam- 
age his chances of consecration. 

The latest drawback was wliat 
happcncdai St Faith’*, the former 
CPK head said. 

Pressed to explain, how the 
Rev Njoroge came to be elected 
a bishop in the diocese, Arch- 
bishop. Kuria replied that any 
CPK priest is qualified to stand 
for the election of a bishop any- 
whbre. in Hie .Province, whether 
ha belongs to that diocese or not. | 

• : Hc\yosquicktoaddthoLonce i 


elected a bishop, that is not the 
end. The process has to go 
through different stages before 
consecration and enthronement. 

In (he case of the Rev Njoroge, 
the CPK could not see lire pro- 
cess going through these differ- 
ent stages mid that was why de- 
» ?P* tc fl High Court order order-- 
ing the CPK. bishop-elect’s con- 
secrated, this- cannot happen. 

Archbishop Kurin told Tar- D I ^ ■ . 

get that once the Rev Njoroge Dl9Z£ flit 
had been defrocked, something ° * 

he confided was under discus- mC H Ka 
sion by ihc House of -Bishops, ■ M UCI Cl 
(heat Hus will automatically lead This Jsuzu Trooper 

Registration No. KWR 

further lead to the scat being dc- 

ordered aCajl1 ^ ^ c,eclions II Jl X 

Attempts to have Dr Gilnri | If fl T fj 

commnent on whoL Archbishop W 

Kuria hnd said were futile as he Peom ^ ngB 1 

was on overseas engagements. mentation requirements. 

On his part, the Rev Njoroge Mr Brown said the com 
has been out of .touch with the ’ could in (uni not collect ils 
press since the St. Faith inei- cccds from customers unti 
dent . His neighbour’s telephone vehicles were registered. He 

number,, through which lie enn the ever increasing requiren 
be contacted, has been out of for documents lo support the 

°lL.. isira Iran of a new vehicle 

viewer," r fusi " 8 ^ -SS 

•h.. no lir&'Lg*?, hod H r; a d tl T llouiofbusi 




673 was reduced to a shell 
when It caught fire 
opposite Patrick Njiru v s 
Caltex petrol station in 
Kibera. It hud been 
parked by two occupants, 


believed to be mechanics. 
The mep were inside a bar 
when the vehicle burst 
into flumes. The City Fire ■ 
Brigade and police 
arrived 30 minutes later 


after residents and the 
petrol station attending! 
Iiad piit out the fire: Tbi 
shell was towed to 
Kiliniuni Police Station. 
Picture by Charles Maish 


Motorists, dealers protes 

mentation reni,frp m ,„,„ ,he Custo,ns and Ex- “Theform.«r An, T 


From Page I 

mentation requirements. 

Mr Brown said the company • 
could in tuni not collect ils pro- 
cccds froin customers until Ihe 
vehicles were registered. He said 
the ever incrcosing requirements 
for docu menls to support i he rcg- 
is Era lion qf a new vehicle was 
confusing dealers, sonic of who 
had opied to pull oul of business 
He said the entire motor ve- 


crolly and the Customs and Ex- 
cise Department. 

"What we do not understand 
ls why even locally assembled 
vehicles have lo go through some 
of the procedures which we think 
are absolutely unnecessary ber 
cause they only end up wasting 
lime and causing unnecessary 
losses.” Mr Brown said. 

A source at the registrar's 
office told this reporter how 

t/lftMA. A ■■ . _ 
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Festival lacking in creativity 

The absence of creaiiviiv I • d..b .. .... , • 


mant T wh^he r w^ roidTu HyV °- H ° USC Said lhe 
vehicle , , 0 . 01 h,s was rejecting documents sij 

until he nrrld, i 56 reglslercd b y J uniora "gui»g lhal he. 
ments wh^h**? | SOn,C Jocit ' ,hc onl y Person who could i 
Hie time He* ,W>I ,,ave nt any P 0 ? 6 ” lending lo the at 

iwodnvs wh ,h k d ° CUn T hcn! far si,ion 01 Io 8 books * liMnces 

Mr NdieJl lC . heV * n,Un - yrurccd numbcr pl Hies. ’This has le 

menu and ■ ° h .’ s doci1 ' lot of motor vehicle dealers fi 

Iratinn 1,m W ' l)l rc g“‘ Irnied because it is costing il 

the soura!" Md™ “ '° 8 bC ’ 0k •" ‘ '? of money irt lr “ vellil ’ i 

Frtnric i ' v,-. other expenses that are not 

Were fSta I 0 !?' Mr , N {°^° essary in the P Ia «‘” 
f i ■' . j 118 Wlfo ’ Mar ‘ ofn «r toldtnc. 

fhe fLTiv-, - the u phone al Sources at Cooper- 

.he S'IS&SS?! ^iontCMQ^dthe 


Tlie absence of creativity 
charactc ris cd I nst week ‘s Nairobi 
schools divisional music festi- 
vals. But on a lighter note, this 
was compensated by running 
battles outside City Hall (venuo 
of Ihc festival) between the po- 


- By Fredrick Nzwlll lo Joyce Amadi. a producer in set 

(umes impeded free performance 

; sasssa: 

ConrcrcnceCentre next month. . 

Tire Kenya scliool music fes- In the folk-dances the soloist 

lival dales back 50 years ngo. arui Hie. accompaniment deter- 
Ovcr the years, it has evolved l ? inc Hie quality of the produc- 

inUi a hi (i wnni . .... lion, she Jill W 


I ; UUCWI:UM l,,c P°- 1 !lc Kenya scliool music fes 

lice and thousands of City Coun- lival dales back 50 years nco 
til workers who were rioling Over lhe years, it h ns cvulvei 

demanding payment of their snl- into a big event where art, cul 

ary arrears. lure and education flourish. 

The rioting did not disrupt • The beauty in this year's 
the five-day event. Nuirobi festival was in the newly 

In sonic productions, pupils introduced class - tire coiitempo- 
were husky as they attempted to rary tune. Accqrding to John 
“anack” cords beyond their roach- ■ Muinde,- a producer, the class 

Other productions were marred ; requires the adoption of a pbjju. 
by the absence p£castumcs. • r ; lar lacalsprig. He produced Kn^ni 
Some prod ucers d id not pro- Kfionzo's Tukumbukc Wazia j 


into a big event where art, cul- tiou - she says, 
mrc and education flourish. , , 

The beauty in this year's „ ; ln lhe P^ 1 ; ihc feslivo] prgn- 
Nuirobi festival was ih the newlv ,tlZM1 ? comn,lltec : UScd 
introduced class - tire coiitempo- . t0 8 ulaer foIk donees from all 
rary tune. Accqrding to J6hn Cail ’ 1,1unil,es - Howqycr,. these 
. Muinde,- a producer, the class I! se “ ‘9 work against folklore 


In I he past, the festiva] prgn- 
itizing committee, used to lump 
together folk donees from oil 
caiiiniunilies. However, these 


■Up f ■ ' ArtL-u. corporation ^uvtcj)iaiain , 
£ l! 01 w : sh . to “ b “*- 1 oe of their regisu; 

sue. f5rGSS flboilt ^ c ' * s ' documents and wort losing 

Rmni . , , tomers due to lhe unncces 

delays at Nyayo House. 

arose when all responsibihties a n-r r»i- 
■ were centralised, hence dolays in w A ° ,T J £° b,C !0 f 1 

lhe registration, of vehicles ^ssan and Mercedes Benz 

"Previously, most of the work 5. °* franchise holders, ui 

was handled by junior staff and ,he 8 0Vernmen H9m vestJ * fl 
the registrar oidy needed ros^gn 

lhe final documart. for log biiokg ^° r .^ cl < 8 **'*«'■ 

but bis has nowchangedEven!-. a, < 

I cn enL..^- t “ * han * »!>o. idenfified herself on 

lend^ woTt o' 1 "-'' J ° yCe ' said ,he re 8« tt “ hl 

trar whodiHnAiJ^f 0 stru cted Iwrnot to Jet any “r 


^.iguasig nynyu nousc 

motor vehicle's region 
could be Streamlined. ' 

Sir Ndienia avoided W 
to this - reporter.- His score 
who. identified herself on] 
Joyce, said the registrar ha 
structed Iwriiol to Jet any “h 
paper calls’- through lo hi? 
fice. \ ’ 


“artack’ ' cords beyond their reach- - Muinde, a producer, the class ' lscd ^workagainst folklore ■ partial w mu ^ BatHet he bad promis 

Other productions were marred ; requires the adoption of a ndbu. : from SOmc pnrW °f ll,c country: . , . of 'TransrinVt — ' 8p?ak butdhahgedhisiiiini 

by the absenceipCcdsiuiqcs. ■' ;Iwl«alsonfrHoVd U c^K«£n, V: ' t ' / - - W 

Some producers did not pro- Kfionzo's Tukumbukc Wauzi . 7en,, l 8&0,nE «sieniandCen- Kenya Revenn^ A m° ‘Tour company dpeebtor 
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Kuria willing 
to help factional 
opposition parties 


Retired CPK Archbishop 
Manasses Kuria is still willing to 
help factional opposition parties 
to reconcile despite his nasty ex- 
perience when he tried to recon- 
cile the warringgroups in FORD- 
Kenya. 

He told Target last week that 
he did not leave his mediation 
efforts of lhe FORD-Kenya party 
with any regret and that he was 
prepared to m&kc a second move 
if theparty members themselves 
got “converted". 

Said Archbishop Kuria.” 
When I went in to help tlie war- 
ring factions in the FORD-K 
party, I was obeying God's wish 
to help those who arc fighting. 
Bui when Ihe members became 
violent and my life-was threat- 
ened, there was no way 1 could 
continue with my efforts”, he 
said over the phone from his Je- 
hovah Jirc Children's Home in 
Bum Bum. 

At the same time, he categori- 
cally denied having been induced 
by any moneiaiy or material gains 
to be umpire, in the aborted 
FORD-K elections last March 
and April both in Nairobi and 
Thika. 

“It was because of the High 
Court order- which mandated me 
lobe the umpire in the FORD-K 
elections that I. found myself in 
the situation which forced me to 
resign front the umpire's role 
when my terms expired," the 
former head said. 

According to him, Hie High 
Court had given him the period 
up to April 14 lo conclude the 
electoral process and lo ensure 
that everything was in place for a 
peaceful election. 

By April 13, he had fulfilled 
his mandate as ho had not only 
got both parties to the election 
stage but hnd also given them the 
returning officer and his assis- 
tant. He clarified that his role 
was not to preside over ihe elec- 
tions per se but to see to it that 
the necessary steps had been ful- 
filled. 

Select peace 

He at the same time accused 
FORD-K officials and members 
of being selfish and not wnnting 
others to benefit by having peace- 
ful eleelions. He that they had 
ttflrtihued to reject peace with- 
out which no proper elections 
Cfln take place. 1 

• • “For two weeks, things wenf 
on-well until a time when differ- 
ences started appearing and this 
Was fl l the lime when my man- 
date was also coming to an end;." 
ho recalled. 

Currently I’m waiting for 
•he High Court judgment as to • 
which, faction should represent 
the party and if Ihe 'judgment 
o»Us on me to ,go back to the 
drawing table,' then I woukfbe' 
wiling to- do so,”; he. told this 
reporter; = ■ • , 1 .r • • 1 

The. two FORD-K faction?, 
one led by _Mr Raila Odingn and; 

i.--'- . ■ • 


By Jeff Mbura • 

j 

the other by Mr Wain AlwaKijana' 

have taken their problems lo Ihe 
High Court for the delermialion 
of which elections wac valid . 

Pressed to say whether, his 
involvement in the FORD-K 
elections was not associating 
him with partisan politics, the 
former primate flatly stated that 
there was no way he could ever 
enter party politics. 

“ Ifl went in to supervise one 
faction of a national party, then 
pne would be right to say (hut I 
was involved in partisan politics. 
But here I was out to reconcile 
two sides of a national parly and 


this sltould not be interpreted as 
involving myself in party poli- 
lics," be explained. 

’Tve all the time been pray- 
ing. far FORD-K lo come to- 
gether. Al the same lime. I’ve 
also been praying for the unity of 
opposition parlies. All parlies 
should come together for the bet- 
terment of this country.” he 
urged. 

In reference lo the current 
state of politics in the country, 
tlie retired Archbishop regretted 
that politicians had made poli- 
tics a dirty game. He called on 
them In play politics which ben 
et'ns all Kenyans not that bused 
on personal grcced and selfish- 
ness. 



The Chairman of the National Council of Churches of Kenya, Prof Zablon Nthamburi 
in a pensive poise during the funeral service of his father, M/.ee John M'Rimberia, who 
died at Kenya tta National Hospital a few days ngo. The service at the Kuriokor 
Methodist Church was attended by among others, Ihe NCCK General Secretary, the 
Rev Mutuva Musyimi (on Prof Nthani burl’s left). The deceased was buried at his 
Bererl village home in Mcru district. 


i‘Pro-Kanu lawyers plotting LSK take-over’ 


Conservativeaudpro-Knmi ad- 
vocates want to hijack the Lnw 
Society of Kenya to manipulate 
it during the period leading to the 
general elections according to 
leading human rights lawyer 
Mirigu Kariuki . wlra is n board 
member LSK. He at the same 
timftdenied that the organisation 
was broke. 

Mr Kariuki said what was 
taking place in the LSK was 
power struggle bet ween progres- 
sive and-.pro-democracy advo- 
cates and those who are pro-es- 
tablishmenl and would therefore 
wish lo put the lawyers body nt 
the discretion of the ruling-party 
more so now that the general 
elections nre only some months 
away. 


By Jeff Mbure 

The Nakuru-based lawyer, 
who Mr Koigi Wainwerc and his 
co-accused in tire Bahnii police 
station .raidcase- said. “What is 
taking place is just n repent of the 
events jusl-beforc Ihcfirsl multi- 
party elections in 1992." 

He said the LSK was healthy 
financially as .no lawyers had 
discontinued their contributions 
lo the body and assistance was 
being received from donors. 

He told those out to derail Lhe 
good work of Ihe LSK that they 
would Tail as their intention was 
not in tlie best interest of the 
lawyers or Kenyans al large. 

Mr kariuki predicted that Ihe 
Nakuru Chief Magistrate, Mr 


William Tuiyol would be ap- 
pointed n judge of the HighCoiirl 
around the December 20, this 
year when hecompk’les die mini- 
mum period to qualify for a 
judge's appointment. 

He based his prediction on 
the fact that the Nakuru chief 
Magistrate had " bundled “-some 
of the most sensitive political 
trials in this country lo the satis- 
faction and expectation of his 
employer. 

"1 would not be surprised if 
the Head of Stale goes ahead nnd 
appoints MrTuiyot the next Cl lie f 
Justice of this country", lie told 
Target in a Nakuru. hold last 
weekend. 

.He wondered why Llie^e 
seems to be a hurry to promote 


NCCK region tells government 
to respect women’s Integrity 


Staff Reporter 


The government should respect 
the identity and integrity of 
women in their decislon-m&kipg 
process and also avoid 
patronising active groups so that 
theyf avour a particular political 
party. 

This was oneof the 15 resolu- 
tions of the Lower Eastern-Re- 
gion o f the NCCK during a work- 
shop on education for participa- 
tory democracy (civiciduealion) 
hdd at Kitui Pastoral Centre on 
July. 8-11. 

The 35 participants drawn 
from Kajiado,- Machakos, 
Makueni, Mwingi and Kitui disr 
bjcis were referring to the dis- 
crepancies during the irecent 
Maendfeleo ya Wanawake 
Organisation elections. 

On ihe National' Youth: De- 
velopment Fund, the workshop 
called for the setting up oF an 
independent committee to nioni- 
torand disburse the finaces equi- 
tably-iiTespectiveofr one’p politi- 
cal affiliation and social status. 

Given that food is a funda- 




CJudrman David MUiiU 

mental human right, relief food 
should be equitably distributed 
irrespective of one's political 
affiliation and should not beused 
as apolitical weapon. for intimi- 
dation or wooing voters by the 
government, theparticipants un- 
, der the Regional Chairman, the 
1 Rev Davfd Moluki resolved. : 
Tlie government was- Urged 
to facilitate lire teaching of civic 
education and politicians should 
nert, interfere with any institu- 
t ions and organizations j nvolved 
in the same again, the govern- 
ment should enhance environ- 
mental protection and slop indi- 


vidual encroachment on govern- 
ment forests and slate lands. 

, Given tlie scarcity of land in 
Kenya, the workshop ealled on 
Ihe government to give priority , 
to the landless and needy ,in.lhe 
allocation of land nnd plots. The 
rich and powerful individuals 
should not be allocated land. 

' Noting lhatcases of capo were 
rampant in Kenya, the pnrtici- j 
pants called on the church to lake 
pre-active measures against rape 

cases. -as the courts of Jaw take 
deterrent measures, against the 
culprits. . 

"We appreciate the sugges- 
tions of N.G.C.K. on constitu- 
tional and electoral reforms ds 

Was released Iff the public in the 
year 1$95. However, We Call 
upon the NCCK to revisit lhe 
whole issuegiven that 1997 Gen- 
eral Elections are around the cor- 
ner and that it would be futile 
goinglto lhe polls without the 
donGtitntipnalreview,” (tie work- 
shop-resolved. 


judicial officials who lire well 
couponed to the ruling puny. 
According to him. some of the 
judges recently appointed arc 
well known to have been former 
YK ‘ 92 operatives and won- 
dered what kind of. justice 
Kenyans can expect from such 
judicial officials. 

The once- detained lawyer 
said he had a lot tivcommon with 
Warn were and this is based on 
shared experiences such as be- 
ing detoined-and pul on trial on 
trumjied up charges and cum- 
niilineut lo fight against social, 
political and economic injustices. 

However, quick lo point out 
that lie represented die human 
rights activUt-cuin-politician 
purely on professional grounds 
and not because they had much 
to share in common. 

Mr Kariuki was concerned 
aboutWamwere's deteriorating 
healthy noting that when he last 
appeared incourtoverhis appeal ' 
to be released on bail pending the 
hearing of his appeal against con- 
viction for armed ■ raid on the 
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I lliihnti police .station, he ami his 
. co accused appeared frail. 

He blunted ihison prison con- 
ditions but added that despite 
what Wtnnwercis going through, 
lie is .certainly in very high spir- 
its. 

” He is a very determined and 
strong built character ntid.whcn- 
, ever he appears in court, he puts 
( up ii Imppy face so as not to be 
seen to have been broken down 
, by the system.” Mr Kariuki said. 

He said tlie former Member 
of Parliament for Nakuru East 
{Rabat ini) should be released on 
bail pending appeal ip receive 
proper medical treatment which 
i he cannot. get in prison. 

Two independent medical 
! doctors have subinitled prelimi- 

nary results showing that 
WaMwere health is getting to u 

I dangerous level unless he is 

i treated. 

\ Wamwere's should also be 

I I released on bail lo buny lus fa- 

, tlier whose body, .is still at the 

1 Nakuru Municipal Mortuary nl- 

most two years since his deulh. 

— — — — — — —— — — ^ 
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Should it take- an uprising 
for the government to learn? 

Two Incidents in less than a fortnight should be food for 
thought for the Kenyan authorities. We are refering to the 
near-punch up inParl lament during the opposition-sponsored 
-motion to censure-foe Speaker of the National Assembly, Mr 
Francis Kaparo and the fracas in Mwca last weekend involv- 
ing foe provincial Administration and the opposition support- 


MUM , WHERE 
DO KIPS 
COME PROMT- 


WCtt, TUft*. .. THGV 

ARC USUALLY BdOOHT 
M* &0N 


'QEC^ BOUGHT I anp WHVoS 
Hou alwa*t 4 au*r BA8f 
QIRLS , ARE BAffr eoVs f 

RUHNIN© OUT j 

OF «SO CKJ? / 




ST victor oswocm- 




j While the two are not necessarily related , one cannot fail to 

.read into them the frustration foil by thcopposiiion legislators 
; and the wananchi. 

I* 10 Mw®a incident was sparked by tlic local District 
1 Officer ordering the wananchi to d ispersc from an opposition- 

i, rally after legislator Mukhisa Kituyi allegedly said the gov- 

ernment (may be wc should assume tbat io mean the president 
j go, "8 *>y «he la test ruling by Speaker Kaparo) was corrupt. 

I ™ wan anchi refused to disperse and Bwana DO in- 
structed the armed policemen to force the wananchi to disap- 
pear from the venue. Then a nenr war ensued ending with the 
law-enforcement officers pleading for mercy. 

The message that should be loud and clear for the govern- 
ment is that wananchi arc fed up with being puslied to the wall 
and will resist when (heir rights arc trampled upon, 
j Uuless ,hc government, through ils provincial administra- 
tion, stops messing around wiih the rights oft hose it governs 
1 morc of L lhc Mwca incident will be repented agaih and again 
; across the country. This is because Kenyons are now morc I 
i aware of their democratic rights Ilian during foe days of the 
j monolithic single party rule. f 

J Whether the government admits it or not. civic education I 
that, among other things, teaches individual rights and frcc- 
: ^ oms 1S '"creasmgly permeating the once seemingly political 

dormant Kenyan communities. I 

Wananchi have no business disobeying lawful ordens But 
the moment unlawful orders are issued those doing so should 
-expect some resistance. - I 

Ovcazcalous provincial administrators will only have them- 1 1 
selves to blame when things go the Mwea way in the future. . 

On the other hand, those in the opposition should discour- 
age situations that end up with violence. Unless ihcy do so 
anarchy will be the norm in a society (hat has enjoyed peace 
for a long lime. 3 H I 

As far as decorium in Parliament is concerned, both the I 
government and opposition sides should restrain themselves. 
What is required in that august House arc brains not brawn I 

Ctest-thumbingbytheKanusidebecaiiseitisin foemajority 

will only go into provoking the minority who feci that they I 
were robbed of victory in the 1 992 general elections. • 
Tolcrance ond respect for individual views will go a lone I 
way into the sobre society we nil long for. 

Positive move in KCC saga 

That Agriculture. Livestock and Marketing Minister Simon f 
Nyachac publicly extended a hand of co-operation tothe new 
cnya Co-operative Creameries board last Monday is a much I 
welcome dcvelopmcm given lhal only a month ago he chose 

to tell anybody who cored to listen that IheKCCchairmnn.Mr 
Stanley Metlo. was a nonentity, who should shut up und stop 
issuing threats to the government. I 

We welcome the reconcilialory tone’ because when the I 
government gives a supporting hand to a farmers' organisation 

k ° “ r C - lh = tenoficiaiy ends up being tfTcdunS 
through the farmer. • 3 I 

U " Lil Mondays gesture by- the government, through Mr I , 
Nyqehae^ observers qf theKenyan situaikm could- not help I 
fcphng that something tembly wrong was afoot and the I 1 
pouticoliy-correct werepulting pressure on the government to 
silence the new pppuJarly-mandated KCC boam. , ' 

ri -S — ' JS icc] ^Bs not disappeared yet but al Ibasi fo£ . ' 

behind fo& scenes can go on as foe farmers continue *< 

[IfogffiUngfrorn their frwoaL : 1 . • , : • ; " - 


Lessons from 

0 Murang'a by-selections 

3 Murang'a ■PORD-Aaili hranch 

officials wishlo thank the resi- 
dents-of Kamacharia and lyego 
sub-location for voting back the 
n- parly, candidates in the. recent 
local.gov emmentby-electio ns. 

1 Victory in tile Kanu Secre- 
cy General Joseph Kamotho's 
home constituency was a clear 
indicaiionihat thcopposiiion had 
taken firnirootiiiMurang’adis- 

; trict. This should be a warning la 

future defectors that even when 
electrons- come, only opposi- 
tion candidates will bo relumed. 

The FORD-Asili elected of- 
ficials of Murang'a brandies 
formed co-ordinating committee 
whose nims and objectives are: 

• To conduct public barazas 
to promo to general development 
agenda, 

• to seek representation in 
District Development Commit- 
tee, 

• to conduct harambees to- 
gether where possible. 

• to campaign against crimes, 

dangerous drugs and local brews 
and comiption, ‘ • ■ 

■ to conduct civic education 
through seminars, etc. 

Thecommillee held elections 

recently and Mr George 
N.Mwicigi was elected chairman. 

The committee will work with 
all elected MPs and councillors 
in the.aren to promote develop- 
ment of the district. 

On behalf of Murang'a 
FORD- Aaifi co-ordination com. 
nntlee, I appeal to Mumng 'a resi- 
dence to and finil in pursuit of 
common good. and nile of law. 
Joseph Mwenda (Secretary)’ 
FORD-AsUl Co-ordination 
. Committee Murang'a. 

Insult to adult 
education teachers 

Some things wc road in tbeiiews- 
pnpers leave one wondering 
. whether some of us live in Hie 
same country as tliosc high fly- 
ers you see in the streets and 
highways. 

The other day. the Jji/finisler 

for Culture and Social Services 
was sort of excitedly saying Huh 
she was reviewing the salaries of 
adult education teachers from a ... 
paltry Sh 300 to another paltry 
Sli 500 per month. .. V 

My immediate reaction to dial 1 

was: Dogs Mrs' Nyjva Mwenda I 
live in this country of high cost of 1 

living? , : • . < 

Yet adult teachers arepaid Sh t 

300, a salary not enough to fuel t 
foe minister's Mefcedes ftenz . 

: from her house to office for two ® 
doysl " ii 

x And you say Kfcnj)an$ ,aiFe iiQi • a 
dtsJJIu^^ Thc svhol^ thing o 

Ja^ es M^ Y^ Me^ : vi 


The Editor, 
Target, 

Box 45009 
Nairobi. 


Case for wife inheritance 


My advicerto the Task Force on 
Laws related.to Women is that it 
slwuld concentrate efforts on 
worthier causes and leave alone 
worthless agenda which will not 
improveihe well being of women 
in Kenya. 

On the question of wife in- 
heritance, it should be known 
that the assistance is not unique 
in Kenya. Jews practised if and 
great men have been born in the 
past by inherited wives. 

The legendary King David of 
ancient Israel was the great 
grandson of Ruth who was 
herself inherited by her 
husband's kinsman, Boaz. Ruth's 
baby with Boaz became the 
grandfather of King David who 
also wrote most of the lovely 
psalms in the Bible. 


Another descendant of-Boaz 
and Ruth jg none oilier that the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The biblical 
story is that Boaz fathered Obed; 
Obed fathered Jesse and Jesse 
was the father of King David. It 
is King David who was prom- 
ised tiie Messiah by God: 

There is a great glory in the 
book of Ruth Chapter 1 -4 which 
provides a very interesting read- 
ing and should be a must for 
members of the Task Force. In 
this story, Ruth who was not Jew- 
ish, married an Israelite but after 
her husband's death her mother- 
in-law asked her to go back to her 
people. 

She refused and decided to 
live with her mother-in-law and 
to do everything that the culture, 
of her late- husband demanded. 
So she agreed to be inherited by 
her husband’s kinsmen. 

Because of. Ruth's commit- * 
incnU'God gave her more bless- 
ings than any othor woman- in 
Israel in her lime. She became 
the great grandmother of Kina 
David. 


Members of the Task Fqrce 

should not ignore that tiierc havc 
be?n many women, some of 
whom very prominent and weft 
educated whd have gone through 
this practice; thus: they should 
not ridicule add alienate them. ’ 
Unfortunately they reftiSfe io . 
acknowledge the fact that wife 
^ inheritance is a cultural practice 
.and as all pultural practices arfe 
contented, they were not debi^d 

upon by ‘anybody beforb ffigjr 
were adored and that they take' a 


n long time lochangc. The change, 

t even if desirable, must take a 

l long time. 

i Regardless of how one would 

t like to view wife inheritance thu 
i fact remains that it is a marriage 
all the same and in the end there 
is no diffemece between a widow 
i marrying a brother-in-law or 
goingout to marry someone else. 

1 It is my contention that for 

the benefit of her children a 
woman should remain married 
in her husband’s home or com- 
munity if she can find someone 
willing to many her. 

All marriages including wife 
-inheritance- involves the wjfe's 
consortium, that is the right of a 
husband to marital association 
with Jiis wife for the following 
benefits; companionship, love, 
affection, comfort, mutual ser- 
vices, sexual intercourse and 
above all “consortium ct 
sertvitium” meaning the 
husband s right to domestic ser- 
vices rendered by-ilie wife such 
as passing slippers” to the man. 

In return, the wife needs main- 
tenance, love and affection. Wife 
inheritance then ensures that a 
window is retained within the 
husband’s family so that she con- 
tinues to receive maintenance, 
love and affection. 

We should also remember that 
marriage and the family are in- 
stitutions which concern the so- 
ciety as a whole,' Consequently- a 
wife was married for the com- 
munity and the children were 
also a communal properly. 

The idea behind wife inherit- 
ance is therefore a ndble one ns it 
servos -a useful purpose. It also 
serves to check the present social 
disorders such as prostitution, • 
oeggmg; the menace of street • 
children and the disabled who 
a« always abandoned to fend for 
themselves. 

Instead of cohccrning them- 
selves With wife inheritance, the 
Task Force should debate on tho 
plight of hapless women whose 
husbands arel. detained- by the 
government Wifhout diie process • 
of the li| wso asto enact ahpropri- 
- ate legislation lo require Ihegov- 
eminent to support those fami- v ’ 
; lies financially as long, as. their 1 > 
•■.husbands are uhdercusLddy wijh- . 
out being atraigned-in courts of - ? i 
jlavv;;- y;: ; -5 j.-;. 

J 

i- -'. r '-'j.;.-. . !'■ 1. 


kill suspects 

Given that: 

• The' law slates clearly that t 
person is- innocent until proved 
quilty by a court, 

•Police are trained noiio kill but 

0 toirnmobiliseormaimsQipected 
criminals, 

• If a person dies in police cot- 
j tody an- inquest file should be 

opened arid interestedpartieirep- 
d resented, 

0 • Police should not misuse fin- 

e armsaswasthecaseintherecBti 
e killing of Wanugu when 19M- 
v lets wdre pumped in his body, 
r • Human 'rights organisations 

, should unequivocally.condemn 

r the latest police actions inKeoyi. 

1 Their actions have earned 

j Kenya the lag police slate locally 

and internationally. 

Today Kenyans are a&aidthal 
innocent people might lose their 
lives to trigger *happy policemen 
I am not defending criminals bet 
lei us allow the- law to take iu 
course so that the -truth can be 
known and wipe out specula- 
tions and rumours. 

Again 1 urge human rights 
bodies to critically assess the 
statement of born-again Police 
Commissioner Shedrack Kinski 
during a - narcotics seminar in 
Mombasa that there- is yet an- 
other tougher- and more danger- 
, ous gangster in the police .‘‘mosl 
wonted" list. 

Kcnynns are worried lhal an- 
other shool-to-kill session is in 
the offing with the latest disclo- 
sure from Mr Kirukj. 

Those who are ill bad book* 
politically arc anxious lhal the 
issue of gangstere is now an op- 
portunity for cover-ups abd 
scapegoating. 

Joseph MutuOf '! Nairobi, 

* r. . 

Aidsadveitln 

EuraCup shocking 

The just-concluded |Euro Cop 

soccer championship, in Britain 

• provided a three-week^tert® n ‘ 

• ment that is likely to be matched ■ 
only by the forthcoming Olym- 
pic Games in Atlanta! 

HiethriU f6rsqmebf u5 ’ r * K,V; 

ever, was spoi Itbythe^lntemip- '. 
tion”.wjth the antL-A)^'^ 1 ^ 
tisemont ' beamed Oh/our TV 
screens and telling 
we-woqld be .using cqjWWBVj;-: 
'. The European Upi^n -aiwm 
campaign titled, Amfo fyutto 
Against Aids, is to say|[^,lp^ , l 
■ cultural shodt to many. : 


^ Motnbosa. - 


- cultural, shpdtfjo piofiy f 
/ people. It ditLfidt jnito 
: leave conyjriced ^ 
; ( qf ooridoms .- j^yente'.Ahi 
stead Iwasle^ktorivit^q 1 
■ ; encouraged ^rcKfriadlfl 1 
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Theological networking called for 


Theological scholars have called 
foreffective theological network- 
ing among the clergy all over the 
world. 

About 50 theologians attend- 
ing the World Congress of Asso- 
ciations of Theological Insti.u- 
lions (WOCATI) in Nairobi from 
June 27 to July ’3, emphasized 
the centrality of networking in 
theirfield, saying they must strive 
to jxomote such a process' with- 
assistance from WOCATI, which 

enjoys memberhip from as- 
sociations in Africa, North 
America, Britain, Asia. Latin 
America and India. 

Instituted in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, USA in 1987, 
WOCATI currently groups 23 
theological associations. Asso- 
ciation-Members in Africa in- 


Kenya to 
host civic 
education 
institute 

By Jeff Mbure 


The first ever international insti- 
tute for civic education and ecu- 
menical studies in Africa opens 
in- Kenya before the end of the 
year. 

A number of internationally 
known ecumenical personalities 
and organizations have been 
holding a series of meetings on 
the institute, likely to be housed 
by the National Council of 
Churches of Kenya at its Umuru 
Conference and Training Cen- 
tre. 

Some of the people involved 
in this initiative include the out- 
spoken Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa (PCEA) clergyman, 
the Rev Dr Timothy Njoya, who 
has been acting as the convenor. 
Others are: Mr James M&geriaof 
The World Vision Africa Region, 
the Director of CPK’s Justice' 
and Peace Commision, - Canon 
Gideon freri, arid Mr MacMillan. 
Kiini,formerly of-.Foccam but 
now running .his own 
consultancy, 

-The NCCK is represented in 
the planning committee- by the 
directors of Theology, Advo- ' 
cacy andCapacity Building units, 
namely Dr Petef Bisem, Mr 
Samuel Kabue and Mr.Shedrack' 
Kiunga, respectively. 
n Proposals have been- written 
ind will soon bew forwarded to 
identified donors, this reporter 
leamed.'The institute is expected 

• to enhance the contribution of 
the churches and the ecumenical 
movements to both civic educa- 
tion and ecumenical studies. 

My informant noted fo* 1 a 
number of churches and ecu- 
menical bodies both , in Africa 
wd outside are behind the in itia- 
tive.because of the importance 
they attach to the promotion of 
civic education arid the 

* democratisation 1 process now 
•weeping across the continent. 

Churches and Chnstiaris in 
general; have- been in the fore- 
.- front- ; m the struggle to end dic- 
tatorship arid authoritarianism 
lh« characterised 7 single- party 
tetoin Afrioa. ' 1 


By a Correspondent 

dude the .Association of Tlieo- 
logical Institutions in Eastern 
Africa (ATIEA), the Conference 
of -African Theological' Institu- 
tions (CATI), and West African 
Association of Ideological In- 
stitutions (WAATI). 

' Meeting under the theme; 
Partnership in Thelogical Edu- 
cation: Conversation and Com- 
munion. delegates deliberated 
extensively on several issues 
among them; women in theol- 
ogy, theological degrees and cre- 
dentials, scholarship and re- 
search. 

Prof Tcresia Hinga of the 
Religious Department of the 
DePauI University in the United 
States, complained in her paper. 


“Women in Theology;" that some 
churches liad not yet recognised 
women in theology. 

“This issue is sometimes di- 
viding than uniting the church. 
We also have some churches, 
who simply front some few 
women theologians to prove to 
otliers that Ihcy arc supportive of 
women in theology while the 
contrary- is true” she told' the 
delegates. 

She lamented that. women's 
concents have not been the sub- 
ject of theological reflection and 
have been omitted from the cur- 
riculum, and recommend that 
"women should have access lo 
theological education, whether 
or not they seek ordination as a 
result.” 

Although women have given 


their energy, conimitincm and 
financial support to the' church, 
which she said includcd lhco- 
logical education, "Ihcy have nut 
been honoured for their contri- 
bution or received their fair share 
in (he distribution of educational 
resources," the Kenyan theolo- 
gian added. 

On theological scholarship 
nnd research, delegates to the 
WOCATI . meeting recom- 
mended that theologian s and the 
church in general, should insti- 
tute effective ways to share theo- 
logical resources, and more so 
through the use of new technol- 
ogy. • 

“We must boar in mind the 
necessary link between tlieo log i - 
cal education, spiritual forma- 
tion and the life of the churches,” 


the delegation said. 

“Wc must also acknowledge 
the place of power and privilege 
in which theological education 
has operated'and in which excel- 
!enccliasbeciidefmed,"llielheo- 
logians observed. 

On academic degrecs.nnd cre- 
dentials, the congress recom- 
mended that the various debates 
concerning accreditation cur- 
rently taking place along confes- 
sional lines be brought into dia- 
logue with one -another. 

The General Secretary of All 
Africn Conference. of Churches 
(AACC), the Rev JpscChipcndn. 
challenged theologians, both on 
the African continent nnd else- 
where to help the church prepnre 
herself for her pastoral mission 


in the next century. 

"Wc must all help eacli oilier 
as wc struggle to define the best 
wuy possible Tor the church s 
pastoral mission in the next ccn- 
uiry,” said the Rev Chip^hdn. 

The AACC chief suggested 
that the church, both in Africa 
and outside would hnve to insti- 
tute a new kind of theology that 
would help her tackle tlie-fulure 
pastoral challenges effectively. 

At the dose of the delibera- 
tions, an eight-man executive 
committee was appointed. Mem- 
bers include two African theolo- 
gians, Dr Dougins Wnruta, n 
member or the Accra - based 
CATI and Dr Mary Getui, a mem- 
ber of ATIEA. Nairobi. - APS 


41 graduate at 
Limuru’s St Paul 
Theological varsity 


Friends and relatives braved the 
chilly and foggy Limuni went tier 
last Saturday lo witness 41 
graduands of the Si Paul's Uni- 
versity receive their, degrees af- 
ter a four-year study programme. 

The college was also celebrat- 
ing LOO years of its existence. 

Officiating at the function was 
the acting Archbishop of the 
CPK, the -Rt Rev Bishop David 
Gitari. Also present -were the 
chairman of the college council, 
the Rev (Dr) Lawi Imalhiu, the 
General Secretary of theNational 
Council of Churches of Kenya, 
the Rev Mulava Mosyimi, the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa, the Rev 
Bernard Muindi and the Arch- 
bishop-elect of (lie- National In- 
dependent Church of Africa, the 
Rt Rev Njeru Wambugu. 

■ College Principal Peter Ensor 
told the occasion that he -would, 
on August 30, be scaling Mt 
Kilimanjaro to raise money for 
financing the equipment of the 
recently completed Sh 14.3 mil- 
lion-library, which he said was in 
dire need of books. 


He. appealed to the friends of 
the college lo donate at least a 
shilling for every font of Mt 
Kilimanjaro he climbs. His tar- 
get is Sh 500,000. Those who 
individually contribute Sli 1,000 
or more- will have their nnmes 
inscribed in a special book of 
partners qf St Paul's which will 
be kept in the library. 

He thanked donors, especially 
Evangelisches Missionwerk in 
Deutschland (Germany) which 
contributed Sh 11 -million to- 
wards the cost of the library. The 
rest of the money was raised lo- 
cally. 

The old library is being con- 
verted into eight offices and a 
staff room. 

On the academic front. Dr 
Ensor said two new full .time 
theological' lecturers had. been 
recruited while “Prof Carolyn 
McCrary from Atlanta, Georgia, 
in the United Slates, .was a visit- 
ing lecturer. . - ■: i. 

1 The principal said there were 
1 1 1 students in the year include 
ing the 41 who were graduating. 



T|i e Rev Musyimi congratulates one of the graduands before presenting him with a 
certificate. . ■* 


The -students -are from Kcnyn. 
Sudan, Uganda, Rwanda, 
Burundi, Tanzania, Liberia, Scot- 
land and Germany and belong to 

deriominafionssuch as Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, United 
Methodist, Reformed, Lallieran 
and several independent 
churches. 

In a vote of thanks, the Rev- 


Jockson ole Sapit, a student noted 
that despite the successes Ihnt 
had been made since the college 
was founded lOOyears ago, there 
were few African -lecturers, no 
single African professor and no 
African lecturers with PhD de- 
gree. 

• He.challenged the churches 
in Africa to do something to at- 
tract qualified- African staff to 


discourage- dependence on the 
West . The student wondered who 
would teach African Theology if 
the prese nt foreign lec hirers were 
recalled Itome. 

Earlier, the Rev Musyimi of- 
ficially opened a women’s cen- 
tre and the library. The-Sh3.32 
million women's centre can ac- 
* commodate 36 students. 


Urgent review of councillors’ 

Salaries^ councillors .hould By Staff Reporter SltTK 


Salaries for councillors should 
be reviewed upwards to attract 
. more educated people in local 
government politics, a July 8-1 1 
oivic and voter education train- 
ers 1 workshop attended, by 70 
participants 'from Marsabit dis 1 
trict has recommended. 

The attendants were from 
political parties includingXanu, 
religious leaders from both Mus- 

«• « /XlL AMHa'mBIM U«Ob 


investors to northern Konya and 
also help the people or foe area 
Assistant Minister for Infotma- toms*, their prodaoa toother 
tlon, Mt Elliha Godana, .former paru ofthocoulito'. , 

Moyale-MP Philip Calms and mop^.par.tscal rffwU» 
the chairman of the. Marsabit-. rc^sl of Sechon 87 of the Cton- 
. County Couiml. -Councillor ^autohon to enable the people of , 
Galaalo Tuve northern Kenyatoapply for pass- 

’ . .Participants recommended 

that- parliament should vet- all fiUFpno P7inlcndcd ^r people, , 

. seltibfoiviiseff ieda^intmeots fe,, .K/J*' 


reilgiUUhROUW" uui>iv-«—a-* , ’ . 

lim and Christian communities, ■; to ensure that qualified ijnd cs- 
teachers and'Maendeleo y> tepfolcpeopleiakeupthcjobi. 
WanSwaka organisation. - They cdledotV the tturntry 

.xxi j ' rtf Education tb work out an ap- 


- origin" should be withdrawn as 
, I he possession ofan identity card 


'Organised by the Ecumem- bfEducatioh tbwork out anap- 
cai Centreifor Justice and Peace propriatecurncteitmthatcatered 
(ECJP), the. workshop was fa- • .. for the needs of the pastorahsls 
ciliated by Dr Nick'Wanjohl of ■ ^ispeciflUy m anuja jii^sndry. 

the Department of Government, , If' s^puld afro build . boarding 
U diversity of Nairobi, Dr S piokin ' schwfrlnandareflS. 

Winjala of the Faculty of Law, ' . The workshop called for the 
Urtiversity of Nairobi and the tarmacldng of the great flortii 


■ ^^l^ontheM^iry shpuldtecoo^hprooforKenya 
' of Education tb work out an ap- citizenship. Mobile office^ for 


schools In arid areas. 

The 'workshppcalledfor the 
tarmacking of the great North 


umvereiiy. nauvui " T'.v . , w , 

ECJP director, the Rev Jephthih 1 ; Road (Isiolo-Mareabit-Moy ale 

oa Aimnirnr hf 'uroencv !A 


tfithaka 1 road) as a matter Of urgency to 

] t; was attended by a former, bring development and attract 


issuance of IDs should alfo be 
considered. ; , 

Tliey called oil thd Anii-Slbck 
Theft Unit to redouble i ts efforts 
in this area. The participants fell' 
that the many police! barriers on 
th&Isiolo -Marsabit- Moy ale fond 
should be removed as they did 
not serve the purpose (>f checks 
Ing illegal trade and insecurity 


salaries needed 

but were points of corruption for plicitly allow fora coalition gov- 
the police. 4 ' eminent. 

.Tliey said tiro Constitution They felt that elected persons 

should strictly be adhered to and should chair DDCs, land control 

those who have vowed to protect boards and tender boarda at the 

it should be seen to be doing so, • . district and divisional levels as 
However, this is no. reason, for they were more accountable to 
refusmg to hqve it amended and the people, 
reviewed according to-foe deeds; 1 ••• 

of the country. , On elections, the workshop. 

«■’ recommended ;that the registra- 

OTn tionof voters should be given not. 

? call4d . 0 S less than six’ monfosnf br all 

movalofnUo^siVelawa^h people v 
as the Public prow Act, CjhiefrS pastorSlisfr, tojcgister. 1 

■- Authority jycipnddetentidri laws, e 

I Another ^commendation 

mdepn^h^ 4 Svaft thai local kujihorities stiould 

' .beattoWid iboperate within their 
dency should be ndhfirqd. by . uM - without interferdnee 

•Participants ^ald^ite Conril-' ifirom the cenir^l governmBfit as 
tution should bbVevieWed lo al- ,,lhey Bre,suppbsed to bo the ex- 
low for independent candidates ■ ample and the focal point of do-, 
to staiid for- elections arid to .ex- - - ■ .velopment anddemocratization. 
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Poverty largely to 

blame for loose 


morals at varsities 

By-George Jakoyo f mmm ~ 


i-flli: : ! 

It 



| By-George Jakoyo 

Being the highest institution of 
learning, a university should not 
only produce high cadre profes- 
■ s ionals but also men and women 

l of sound morals. The reverse 
j seems to be the case in our local 

universities where cases of im- 
[ morality are numerous. 

"It is worth concern that the 
university has adverse effects on 
, the students ' morality”, says Mrs 
■Mwaniki, a youth counsellor 
based in Nairobi, she says that as • 
a mother it is bitter when one 

! . learns from the media that young 

girls are running after sugar dad- 
dios. 

. "ft is disgusting that a re- 
s peeled institution like. the uni- 
versity should produce -women 
who are no better than whores 
and sex mongers,” She says bit- 
terly. Her husband feels that the 
society tends to sympathise more 
with girls than boys in universi- 
ties.- "It is also sad that young 
men-atlhe university are running 
after elderly women forsurvvial,” 
he interjects. 

Instances of sexual Vices have 
been reported involving sluden is, 

lecturers, administrators and even 
members of the auxiliary staff. 
Cases of casual sex, multiple sex 
partners, drunkencss. drug ad- 
diction amongothersare becom- 
ing part of the "campus culture’’. 

Undergraduates at the Uni- 
versity of Nairobi admit thnl de- 
viant behaviour is partof univer- 
sity life. 

Fred, a second -year civil en- 
gineering -student, attributes 
■moral decay to a tradition passed 
down from one generation to 
another at the university. "Some 
bad habits in this university can 
be blamed on our predecessors. 

On joining- this university, we 
found a culture that says a cam- r 
pus student must be tough and 
toughness is measured in terms 
of the number of sexual partners 
one has. the kind of alcoholic 
stuff one takes, among others,' " 
he says. 

Reacting to this assertion. Dr 
Oiieno-Okclch, a former studen t 



Graduation: Students waiting to be given the “power to rend 
. programmes. Some pf ,hem leave wtth deep morTscam UB,Versi * 


is involved in a scandal which 
impoverishes the taxpayer. "With 
such role models, wliar do you 
expect of the young undergradu- 
ates?" she asks. 

Lecturers have .also contrib- 
uted lothe immoral stale at cam- 
puses. A recent seminar held by 
women . academicians al 
Kcnyantta University revealed 
that sometimes women students 
have to. sleep with iheir male 
lecturers to be sure of good 
grades. AtMoi University, a lec- 
turer in the Depart men I of Edu- 
cational Administration is no 
longer an assessor duang Teach- 
ing Practice because he once ai- 
leinpted to rape his student. 

New negative cultures are* 
emerging. Pre-inarilul pregnancy 
has become (lie norm. When 
asked for camiiienl. Jcnisha of 
Kikuyu Campus was quick lo 
say. "his easier fora camel logo 
through the hole of the’ needle - 


Wafula, a Bachelor of Arts stu- 
dent aL Egerton, 

Wafula. a Finalist and n dedi- 
cated member of the Christian 


move in with elderly single 
women working at the univer- 
sity while lecturers ns old as 50 
years of age exploit young girls 

fievilnllu I- , 


----- •«-•••»> V.UI isi mu years OI age exploit young girls 

Union called the counsellors “li- sexually. “Some single male lec- 

ore Instead Q f advising the Hirers are also entangled in this 

vnillh In nhcisi.i • _ ° 


of the same university says: "Trn- ihan for until* ° r , r he nccdle ' dcnts who were tcciomltcrs by 

dilfon is not an issue here. The ( | en t [0 finish lile .m'v f e, ?J ale! f ,u_ ,hc,if11c of admission. "Pcerprcs- 

tiiijani n rn.. • tieniioiinish ihe university wnh- tnn> >i nn r n >»;» r. 


dilbn is not qu issue here. The 
student of the 70s is uot the one 
Iread about nowadays. We were 
proud comrades who knew ihejr 
rights". 

According to liim it is the 8- 
44 , university student yvho . is 
eroding the image of Ihq univer- 
sity student. "They are corrupt, , 
somehow mannerless and seri- 
ous with “basically nothing,” he 
ssys. 

;A Christian Union member 


youth to abstain from pre-inari- new practice,” commented 
ml sex and concenirate on iheir Ombuor, a finalist BA student at 

studies , they tell the young men Moi University 
to go for condoms while they PauINyamodi.adirectorofa 
prescribe contraceptives for youth-hased NOO in Kibera 
women, he Bays describing this Nairobi, says that will] the fees 
approach os unethical and which charged at campus girls and boys 

-'I- ^ acce P [cd ,n any &om. poor famiUes have been 
socie ty that values moral upright- forced to find new ways ofsur- 

ness among the youth. vival.-Prosiitutionamongyoung 

Door ?| rls lhc university can be 

rvyf pressure blamed entirely on poverty,” he 
adds, 

Alcoholic drinks of all vari- Vandalism and theft of uni- 
ciics are other vices common versity properly is also beconr= 
umong university studcnis. Boil, ing rampant. In 1994, a seSnd 

men and women ore involved. year pharmacy studepi nl the 
smoking and drinking be- university of Nairobi appeared 
conic acceptable even by stu- before a Kibera court charged 
dents who were teetotallers by with stealing iaps from the Main 
thclinieofadnussion. "Peer pres- Campus. The sahie year an un- 

sure, depression and frustrations . dor-graduate at Mnseno was 
compel studcnis lo seek solace in found in KisuniU trying to get a 

llCXC hahlls" romnrlrp A.,,—. - U,„ c * * . “ 


deni to finish the university with- 
out a baby”. 

She says Hint experience has 
(aught her tlmt liuniiliiy and dis- 
cipline are the only solutions. 

At Egerton, babies born to 
women students afc nicknamed 
diplomas". They are cnllud di- 
plomas because they ar&blained 
before graduation/ 'Some girl* get 
ns many ns three "diplomas" 
before their fiiml year. . 

Permissiveness lias been at- 


tlicxc habits," remarks Amos, n 
fresh graduate pfjqino Kcnyatta 
University of- Agriculture and 
Technology. 

Cases of campus (rial mar- 
riages are on tlie rise. Young ' 
men and women, decide to stay 
together without the consent of 
tjjcir parents. 

ChebeL Che limb of Kcnyatta 
University feels ihal the cause qf 


'Nrl ,n ^T lh S m0nt SibdnnciJ.aod counsqj- 

\i.;k y* ) U * « society- and ling.-Thc^ans of students rind 

''M &*' '^- exam . pl *^ fly situation b Indent counsellors do not ex- 

V T? a Wniy 'v‘’ y ^^FWPO^itics.-sqyj 


tribute 1 mZTr - . • ' ■ ■ university I eels .that the cause qf 

wars 


buyer for a computer which had 
disappeared from the college. 

. Abortion rates are on the in- 
crease. "Sometimes abortion 
serves ns an alternative. How; do 
I look after a kid witch I have to 
be fed, by my boyfriend?" 
quipped Njerq n student. 

■ . With Proniiscuii^comcs the 
increase hr cans of HIV infec- 
tion. F r Tom MacDonald, the; 
chaplain .at the University qf 

.NjU^/esiim^' that the lave! 

of HIV in I am 1 . 


total ioyaky ,o thcVr ‘wSS of mv T 7 ftM 0,81 ■* M 
Bunk' ’’he savs or fflVjnfcction among onwer- 

*»?%**. ,.so 


I I As the momentum gathers to- 
I wards this year ’s presidential and 
I parliamentary elections in Octo- 
ber, Zambians cannot hejb feel- 
ingan unmistakable senseofdeja 
vu.\ 

The. political landscape is 
uncannily similar to 1991 ana 
| the seismic events that in the-end 
saw Kenneth Kaunda's 27-year 
hold on power broken in a land- 
slide election victory by Fredrick 
Chiluba and his Movement for 
Multi-party Democracy (MMD). 

It all started with demands 
for constitutional change. Agree- 
ing to lift the ban on opposition 
political parties, Kaunda then 
appointed a commission which 
toured the country soliciting 
views on further reforms. 

Chiluba's version, known as 
the Constitutional Review Com- ■ 
mission, is headed by. a former 
finance minister under Kaunda, 
John Mwnnakatwe, and like its 
predecessor has run into a bar- 
rage of criticism. 

Opposition parties arc in- 
censed by a clause in the 
government’s- draft constitution 
whloh bars aH'Zainbians whose 
parents are not third generation 
Zambian-born from standing as 
president. They regard it as aimed 
specifically at Kaunda, whose 
parents were- Malawian, and at 
7 1 years is on the political come- 
back trail. 

Chiluba did not start the na- 
tional witchhunt. The irony is 
that in the 1991 campaign, 
Kaunda set the ball rolling by 
claiming Chiluba was a Zairean 
in an attempt to discredit - the 
former tradd union leader. 

Chiluba has paid back the’ 
compliment and last year tried to 
have Kaunda deported to Malawi 
and was only stopped by the in- 
tervention of the donor commu- 
nity and regional heads of state. ■ 

Rule forever 

"Let us be serious, the man is 
| a Malawian who ruled this coun- 
try fraudulently and thanks to 

• him the country is in this terrible 

and desperate state now," 
Chiluba claims. 

"I know I am Zambian. We 
all know that Kaunda is 
Malawian and it is upto those 
who think otherwise to prove 
their case.qnd of story," is his 
testy response to renewed con- 
troversy-over his own origins. 

The government .is accused 
by critics, of blatant political 
manipulation ahead of (h&Octo- . 
berelections. "Look at tlje voters 
registration exercise - it is a 
shamble," fumes opposition ac- 
, Jivist, Axon Mutate, 

. "All itys.is to makejsure that , < 
all t|ie disenchanted onesdo not .. \ 
get a chance to vote Agairtsthim. ; < 
■ J ve - l e ft .hiiq have, his way, -. ■ 1 
Chiluba woul^ want to rule for- 8 
ever,”, he allege. , f 

But Health minister Michael ' 
Sqta retorts:'. ITfhq' government | L 
has (tone .its damnedest' to get : a 




_ Syacom^ond Ml 

is also their-.right not to vote if 
they so wish. 

“Opposition parties have 
done far less than we have to get 
people to register. Even the 
churches have done much better 
ihan they have because 1 have 
heard them tell their congrega.' 
lions to go and register. 

“We have seen all (his politi- 
cal power play before and woaD 
know where it is leading - to 
another Chiluba victory became 
Iheopposition has not done rrtuch 
to disaffect the voting public from 
the ruling party," is Sala-s as- 
sessment. 


The government's Achilles 
heel, however, is die economy. 
Zambian’s have endured five- 
years of a painful reform 
pjograinme which has seen sub- 
sidies slashed, prices across the 
board rocket, -and real earnings 
among those still in work fall far 
behind. 

The good news for Chiluba 
Ihpugh is Zambia’s new eligibil- 
ity to thcTnternatianal Monetary 
■Fund's conccssional 'Enhanced 
Structural Adjustment. Facility 



Dr Kaunda 




pcopto to exeicjse, their' jight to • 
vote by re^stering blit ,we 
pQtfoi|ce themtodOso bqc^useit . < 

-I]' ij.y! v’.lV.' : 


President Chjlnba 

granted at its donor consultative 
groqp meeting at Boumqiouth, 1 
■ England* late last year. .- {. 

hjow Zambia only has lo piy* 
0^ per 1 dent interest on loon re- 
. payments, and has access to'frpsn 
credit, nUowingmore'mopey than 
before to be dedicated tp sotfiW. 
spendirtg and poverty aUevifltion 
.projects,,,. ^ «J; i :^;'Vi'VV' ,: 
Vj. Already Zambia /decaying 
infrastructure, esppoiilly ■rpjjdv 


afe undergoing 
and.i sqm? anaiysts for^dtfri 
ChiJu^imay teabjdjdsp^dw ; 
w||ajy. intp a spdond ferni.'.'..: 

;:&■£ : -5 ^rfvvi 
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Field day for hawkers 
as council workers strike 

Hawkers had a "field day" last ■ over. Shop owners along Tom 
week when Nairobi City Coun- Mhoya Street claimed that the • 
^workers downed their. tools hawkers were chocking- up all 
!nd look to the streets demand- the available spate giving their 
hw salary arrears, City streets -customers no room to manouvre 
aimed into uninterrupted bazaars ■ in and out oF shops. "They have 
of clothes, foodstuff, watches and come up to my door step, said a 
electronic goods. • shop owner: 


Women with children 
strapped on their backs went on 
happily as there were no askaris 
who ordinarily make their life 
miserable. 

The Aga Khan walk. Torn 
Mboya Street and Ronald Ngal a 
were jammed with petty busi- 
nessmenand litter was strewn all 


hawkers were chocking- up all 
the available spnfce giving their 
.customers no room to mnnouvre 
in nnd out oF shops. "They have 
come up to my door step," said a 
shop owner: 

Besides that inconvenience, 
tlie hawkers also undercut (hem. 
Their wares were selling at less 
than half the price at the shops. 

Last Tuesday 17.000 City 
Council workers went on strike 
demanding more than Sh 300 
million in salary arrears. By the 
weekend the situation was tnarc 
or less back lo normal. 



Heave ho! Striking City Council workers overturn a flower container last week. 


Solar technology may be 
answer to 


farmers’ 
fruit loss 


Frail production in Africa,as in 
the rest of the world, is mainly 
seasonal in nalure.-.During peri- 
ods of abundance large amounts 
offresh farm produce in Africa is 
lost due to its perishable nature. 

There are a number of rea- 
sons for this regrettable state of 
affairs .'Firstly/ peasant farmers 
are ofterr ignorant about cheap 
food preservation techniques. 
Secondly, often times 
infrastructure such ns rural ac- 
cess roads, is missing or inad- 
equate, so produce cannot reach ' 
the market in good lime. 

Moreover, during periods of 
surplus, prices ore significantly 
lowsofarmersseenorealincen-' * 
lives to transport produce to the; 
market. In the semi-arid Kitui , 
and Mwingi districts of Eastern 
Kenya and Lamu district in Coast 
Province, women's groups are 
keenly learning how to preserve- 
their surplus fruitproduce using 
solar dryers. , -i. ; 

This is a Gemian Technical 
Corporation (GTZ) funded 
project under the “Integration of 
Bee- Crops Into Farming Sys- 
- terns'" (1TFSP) programme. 

Daring the recently con- 
cluded Africa Wide Food Pror ; 
cessing Technology show in 
Nairobi, Beatrice. Kingori of 
GTZ-ITFSP explained that there 
was a- big scope .for solar dried 
fruit in local markets in Africa, 

"What is lacking i : is aware- 
Jiesg, Our people need sensiliza- 
tronof the nutritional benefits of 
• dried food items,” Bbp said ' 

. ; emphasising that, the Food Vah fa .. 

‘ °f tolar dried food Items is only - ■ 
! roinimsUy affcqtedby splar.dry- 

1. 

, ' ■' i; 1 iiSn,i*how ^rq appetizing . 

jL J>- i ' ' i" .. V 


By Sam Gonza 

of Kitui. Tlie production process . 
essentially involves cleaning, 
peeling and slicing of the man- 
goes. 

The sliced mangoes are then 
dipped into lemon juice made 
from locally grown lemons. The 
slices are thereafter spread on 
clean trays and inserted- into a 
locally made solar dryer kiln for 
about seven hours. • 

The dryer lias a glass top sur- 
face of about 1 5 square metres 
and is rotated to follow the gun in 
the course of the day. There are 
lluee tiers of racks inside the 
dryer and tjiey are inter-changed 
within the solar kiln device to 
ensureuniform drying. 

After theday long drying pro- 
cess, toe mango slices are sorted 
Bnd packed in approved airtight ' 
plastic bags. -Tire whole process 
is carried out in a hygienic envi- 
ronment. . 1 .. ' 

According to Ms Kingori, 
each solar- dryer unit can handle 
10 to 15 kilogrammes of fresh 
fruit per day. which reduces to 

0.75 to 1 .5 kilogrammes pf dried - 

fruit per day. This is a ratio of ,15 

to one kilo'. 

“IdBally, the diying process, 
should take place In a single day. 

If yoq.leave it oveifoight there is 
livelihood of deterioration |of 
quality,” she explained- j'| . 

The dried fruitslices con-be . 
eaten in' that form of retsonSll-. 
tilted with l : waler lo make ; fruit 
: juices, ‘There is good nutritional ■ 
p r^'eFjf.plioir,” ■ assorted Ms 
Kingori.' 

; , The glass topped dryer kiln is ; 
; designedfor long Iffe at a cost o(. 
,^^5300- But it |s possible^, *, 
'■! diike a Cheaper, solar dryer . 






Juicy product: Oranges like these nejtd not go to wi^ste, thanks to latest solar 
technology . 

tliough it will be less durable. Cram thepomtot view of oolqiun ' f<Jr,n before blending! in suitable 
Meanwhile, at a ; workshop cloud and flavour, 

pnnrturtni Hnriiw the food Dipr The process consists of se* .The process, of wcnning food 

cesshia exhibition "ml Indian food ■ ' lection of fhiils. woshlngi steam, production oonsiati of selecUoti, 

ing, cutting into pl««andb]wd- clnnhing of b^.^nuh- 
to omulflte some of India's lech- ing with a calculated quantity of , able cereal IlkSb sorghum) add 
SSm ^ugar synip and passing through . soaking^Siml^^reci, 
^vidophient of the rural .sector ' a strainer to get a: hplfiogoiwu^ gram. After molting ^fertilinat- 

nHhe economy' ' ' . V product. which is then tattled. 1 ■>. , mg) he two icems aresepflraie|y 

of tlie economy. , ^'Biswas nljio suggested Ih^ , dried, clehulled ,^ mtstym qkijrt 

. PftulHar form: : : - - manufacture of lblv cost mulled and powdered tlieq blended, with 
' ry ” Myi 7 ; weening fobd id eombalproiein other smtablq iqgredleiire, ' 

Dr Nulah Gtilia Biswas pro- ■ calorie molnuiritlpn; which --.is 1 ’ . 

vided a number: of. examples, .p T eYnlenipi Africa, The process Jhb Ji «• 

where Indian iechnojogy can te ■ . is easy to cany oul.even in.iW.al - elude dryers, Jiq Her, ■grinder, 
copied: One of these 1 b t}ie “com- ' ■ areas. It adapts the. pelting- dr ; roast er.nl air 

minuted of onge beverage bttM," , germihatipn proiss^ tad ; u && ' J ^ aV ® lTable f 

■ whose advantages arc in the ink locally available cereplsandte- ^Y eL *<:. » 

ilzationofallcoropoflehlsoffrujit . gUmes.. ,V . V, , ; .VJjW 1 ?" 1 ;lp 

2L JLdi. thuTensuriiiE less : - A /cereal like .bariey.;and,a »hat the, retting proeqss reltfgsqg 


VlUDVi u iiuuiwi- ’fv-” r . • i * ■ 1 \ . 's 

where Indian iechnbjogy can be U easy to cany oul.even in. rip 
’copied: Ope of tiiese 3s tjie ‘■‘coiiiir . areas. , h adapts the. pelting- 1 

. J . 1 Kuoa' 1 ' ' nmr»«t htld - list 


Sreeotsceds thusrinsiiring less ‘ .. .Afiereaf like, barley. /and , a that the melting process relf^ 

wastLe^tter yleW, bc.iwr.nu- ' legume, like! ^reep | gram^re ^roes that f«^ mto.d 
bbtW. ftriiduqt quality jhati^iand turheil uao 'pb.W^ Inghly iiutritl^ariarfbnri. /■ APS j 


Private 

pension 

scheme 

mooted 

By Alan Ngwlrl 


Self-employed entrepreneurs, 
artisans and farmers stand to ben- 
efit greatly in iheir old age if 
proposals being mooted for pen- 
sion schemes catering. for them 
are accepted by tlie government. 

The proposals call for the es- 
tablishment of a pension fund 
programme to enter for all those 
people in the labour force who 
arc not covered by the existing 
system together with new legis- 
lation to back it. 

According lo the chninuun o I* 
Nairobi Stock Exchange, Mr 
Jitnnah Mharu, such u 
programme would be best run by 
Hie private sector which can do 
the job more professionally and 
efficiently. 

Mbnru, who also heads the 
stock-broking firm of Dyer and 
Blair, says that with such a sys-» 
loan in place, (he majority of 
Kenyan workers in the informal 
sector ns well as Kin ill I -scale farm- 
ers who are the backbone of tlie 
country's economy would have 
something lo look up to upon 
retirement. 

At present, only employed 
people in tlie formal sector are 
covered by mandatory pension 
coverage. Tins is effected through 
(he National Social Security Fund 
(NSSF). a parastalal which itself 
is poised for privatisation soon, 
and privately-run pension funds. 

“We are asking that the gov- 
ernment come up with a new law 
to cover all people in their old 
age through pensions, medical 
'care and other benefits," snys 
Mbaru. According lo him, this 
new legislation should supersede 
the current NSSP Act which does 
not adequately cater for people 
ind iflerenl types of employment. 

Senior citizens 

If such a law is passed,- the 
benefits would be enormous for 
-both (he citizens and the country. 
Although firm figures are hard lo 
come by, the government esti- 
mate sphere ore more than 2inil- 
lion people working in the sector 
alone. 

If fully mobilized and cov- 
ered, this huge number could be 
a major soured of investment 
fund? while ensuring tlmt high 
levels of poverty duriri g thpir old 
age woul4.be. taken care. of. 

“Thisis a good way to mobi- 
lize Savings which are necessary 
forf^iereeonomicgiowih, ,1 says 

” Mbaru. ■' 

"More importantly is the s?- 
curity offered to Kertyans in [their , 
old age as bpppsed to the current 
'-situation wherei senior citizens 
have lo depend, on thpir families 
to support them," he asserts: 

■The NliB boss, Whq is;also 
the leading proponent of this ef- 
fortl says that, unlike. with the- 
N8$F, a priyaEijy-riin pepriah 1 
sqhepie jyould be encouraged to 
invest mauchai'easfe TreaBim- 
Rppds,.: 'slides/ 1 slack and- uhit 
, I - trijfts and to, nvdid Contentious 
1 . areas like property ]«v£u meat's, 
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all people and 
heart disease 

1 ) chmtin 
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New research lias shown that 


people who were small at birth 
■ire inure likely to develop heart 
disease and high Wood pressure 
in adult life. 

These research findings have 
led to the hypothesis that 

I lejuidi-scnse is “progranuned " by 
under- nutrition and poor growth 
Ik? fore birth’. 

fiut little is known about the 
effects of growth during child-- 
hood on the risk of heart disease 
in later adult life and this has led 
hi collaboration between UK's 
Southampton University-mu! the 
National Public. Health Institute 
in Helsinki. 

Hie Anglo- Finnish link-up 
follows a fruitless scorch in Brit- 
ain forrecord.s of people whose 
growth mid development hod 
been recorded both at birth and 
through, rut childhood. Such a 
collection of detailed records has 
recently been discovered in Fin- 
land mid these will now be used 
fur a five-year joint investiga- 
tion. 

The Finnish records contain 
not only measurements of 
children's si/e at birth but also 
information on their height, 
weight. illness and living condi- 
tions. which was collected ut 
■ child health centres and schools. 

Dr Clive Osmond anil Prof 
David Borknr from .Southampton 
n ' l d Johan Eriksson in 
Helsinki have the backing of the 
• British Henri Foundation to study 
Hie records of 14,500 men and 
women bom in Helsinki between 
1025 and 10.19 to see how par- 
lerns of growth during infancy, 
childhood and puberty have 
. modified die risk of developing 
heart disease in adult life. 

A Southampton University 
siMkesituiu commented: "Fin- 
land has some of the h ighest rates 
of bear i disease in the world so it 
wi I] provide an important setting 
lor this new investigation into 
theiMrlyoriginsofcardiovasculnr 

disease." 



Asprin cuts 
risk of 
miscarriage 

Ihc humble asprin, traditional 
low -cos I cure for a headache, 
continues to find new applica- 
tions in medical treatment. Fol- 
low ing. increasing evidence of 
its ability to reduce the risk of 
heart attacks, it is now thought to 
able to dramatically reduce 
*>• "umber of miscarriages. 

1 team ai Si Thomas's Hos- 
pital • ! oudon has found its use 
has ineii axed the binli rate from 
19 hi 70 per cent in women 
difignnised wjth Hiigcx syn- 
drome, which makes them prone 
to blond clots and miscarriage. 
Consultant physician Graham 
Hughes, after whom the syn- 
drome is named, commented: "I 
rtfivd never bticn involved in such • 
a positive 1 clinical subject; The 
results are dramatic.” • 

. It is estimated that up to 30 
pu cent of pregnancies end in 
nu wariiage, irtosi 6f theiii in die 
firit three months. Another- five ■ 
pet ceftt ihny their babies (ip to 1 
Z2 week4' lwfofe (rising them; : 
nt ?^ ^h'Cye'ihat hp 
l*r tent' of Women \vbd > 
; : 1 Vetur^n * 
Imritarriagfes tap bd helped With . ; 


c low-dose asprin and the anti-co- 

agulant drug heparin, 
y In women with Hughes syn- 

• drome, also known as 
antiphospholipidsyndrome 
"J e (APS), their blood. becomes 
sticky and they can have 
bio ode lots in the placenta which 
, kill areas of Ihc placenta tissue. 
* Dr- Hughes explained: "We 

now think it is a major cause of 
e recurrent miscarriages. If a 

woman has had one miscarriage 
P I think she should be screened 
for APS. If they, have APS they 
should- be started on asprinearly 
in their pregnancy; Very many 
“ women could be helped by this 

“ simple treatment." 

j Tests on new. 

^ treatment of 

[ cancer begin 

Tests have started on lung cancer 
patients with a new trentrnenl 
• methods thru blacks the growth 
of malignant cells. 

Researchers at the UK Impe- 
rial Cancer Research Fund 
(ICRF) says that the new ap- 
proach is based on the idea of 
blocking the action of molecules 
known as neuropeptides. These 
are a type of hormone that docks 
onto cells at special points known 
ns receptors and send signals (hat 
con lead them to multiply out of 
control with uncontrolled growth 
tliut characterises cancer. 

Dr Enrique Rozengun, who 
led the ICRF research, 
expIained:"What we have done 
isdiscover ways of blocking these 
growth factors using antagonists. 
These arc look-olike agents that 
themselves dock onto the recep- 
tors. getting in the way of the 
growth factors. We have identi- 
fied a group of antagonists that 
can block every type of growth 
factor with a particular type of 
signal." 

In brief 

Gunning for 
the needle 

Painless injections are promised 
by pen-size mini gASrgun that 
delivers powdered drugs through 
the sfins at three limes thespeed 
of sound. Tlffc Powderject- sys- 
tem, pioneered by high-tech Ox- 
ford BioSciences company could 
eventually replace up to 90 per 
cent ol needle injections and 
eliminate the need for vaccines 
to be- kept frozen during 
immunisation programmes in de- 
■ vcloping countries. 

Cleared for 
pregnancy 

Ten out of 30 previously infertile 
women have become plcgnnnt 
as a result of a new 30 minute 1 
treatment that inserts a catheter 
through ihc womb to the fallo- 
pian tube* 1 and jpfeses a dye 
.through il to i pinpoint the biock- 
age, which Is then cleared by a : 
wire passed down a second hol- 
low tube. The techiiiqub is, acr 1 
OTWr to the Brili ? h Fcr[,liLv ; 
i *”»ie ty| "ch etip ftndc iT^tjyd 
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Commerce 

introduced 

in Kakuma 
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In TurkanH, a semi-desert comer of 
Kenya some 900 km north-east of 
Nairobi, the midday sun fires like a 

blowtorch, driving residents cifKnkuina 

refugeecamp into the shade. The Green 
Cafe is a favourite haunt for refugees 
who sip buna ( a rich Ethiopian coffee) 
to the time of soft stereo music. As 
acacia branches sway overhead, they 
share news from home. Indica- 
i ions- are that Kakuma’s 47,000 refu-' 
gees are here to stay. They 

and local business people hove forged n 
stable relationship after an uneasy spell. 
Conflict Arose lost year when business 
people in Kakuma felt frustrated by 
competition from refugees. Because 
they do not pay taxes or buy licences, 
refugees enjoy high profit margins. 
Government officials respond with u 
ban oil refugee travel outside the camp. 

A new District Officer more sympa- 
thetic to refugees and a United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(U NHCR) rale that keeps refugee busi- 
nesses inside the camp has eased refu- 
gee-local tension. "I don't see anything 
wrong with refugees doing business," 


By Andrea Useem 

die local economy, 

“Refugees buy supplies from wliolc- 
snlcrs in town, while Turknna sell live- 
stock to them at a good price," he odds, 
noting that the locals are finding jobs in 
the camp.- 

Kakuma-bom Joseph Naloo, who 
works in one of the town’s three whole- 
sale shops, regards refugees as "good” 
mid ns "friends.’’ "They buy every- 
thing from sugnrto sufurins (cooking 
pots). "They arc good for business,” lie 
says. 

Thirsty populate 

The seini-arid environment of 
Kakuma is fragile, mid to avoid tension 
arising from competition for limited 
resources. UNHCR trucks in firewood 
for refugees and forbids them from 
keeping livestock. A direct benefit dial 
the local community receives for host- 
ing refugees is water from UNICEF - 
drilled boreholes. The camp hospital 
also devotes lOpercenlofiis facilities 
to die locals, who are primarily Turkann. 

As Mr Cesar Pastor Orlegn. the head 
of UNHCR's operation in Kakuma says: 


Mr Moses Barkutwo, the DO iih “ tisnolannXn r f KaKUmnsn >' s: «. *c idea itself is 

According to him, the wimp has helned “ ls " Ql ^^bono f rcfugec S integral- absurd. This city of 47.000 is made 
.7 W pnas helped mg into the local culture. Rather, the .possible only by the 747 inns of food 


locals have integrated into refugee life.” 
Kakuma camp opened in August 1993, 
alter camps in Sudan and Ethiopia were 
attacked, forcing refugees (*> lice yet 
again. When they arrived in Kenya. 

many of them were wasted and dressed 
in rngs, one NGO worker recalled. 

The tusk for UNHCR nnd NGQs 
was to meet the immediate needs for 
food, water and basic shelter. With time, 
i lie need for sanitation, health care and 
education have Income equally picss- 
iiig. The job of relief agencies is to • 
improve services and add new ones. Mr 
Kiunuu Knnyoko.n field officer for 
UNHCR says; "Our concent now is the 
care and maintenance of refugees." 

Every week. refugees arrive at the 
camp seeking protection. UNHCR has 
plans m extend the camp -already nine 
kilometres long and three kilometres 
wide. Three capped boreholes await 
the thirsty populations and LWFiscvcn 
considering requests for in -camp 
mutntus to serve outlying populations. 

Vis-a-vis its rapid growth, is Kakuma 
becoming a. permanent town? While* 
evidence suggests so, the idea itself is 
absurd. This city of 47.000 is made 


Time losing mu refugees at Kakuma do what their colleagues elsewhere do - sing when they are 

in the mood iso. — Picture courtesy of UNHCR. Nairobi office 


that the Wodll V)grauimc(WFP) 
mick? id exit j Hie 19 Hues of 
waterallflifilii (arson each day is 
enough only to . wash and grow a 
few vcgcixHc- ijsic water! Farm- 
ing or Lii-pir-; rock is oat of the 
qucsiron for -uilirgc population in 
(uchadiycm -eat. 

OmlicmtH: LKal-uitiucanonly 
(lisKnulalh-a. (iiljiinn finds alter- 
nulivertfridcao 'HCK. which faces 
this piiNcm o refugee siimit ion. 
outlines thru ] ith- ways this can 
happen, bull fjtion of refugees, 
which iiKaii * ’tag citizenship is 
not an option!; Lnyi. according to 
Mr Peter Ko-i NHCR’s Informa- 
tion QlftccrmN "Given the Innd 

pressure in K;i ak is link* room 
for lorgv-wjk ! nnent," he said. 

A scconJ pi lily is resculenienl 
in a third <oui Last year, about 
6.000 of the!" 'refugees living in 
Kenya »eic w i. Most were So- 
malis wIkj w die United Slates. 
Resettlement i ( depend on the 
policies ofini'; I govern mails and 
can only I'nely small num- 


ber of refugees. In 1993, UNHCR re- 
settled 75,000 of the 23 million refu- 
gees worldwide. 

The third option for refugees is vol- 
untary repatriation. and last year, nearly 
50,000 refugees in Kenya returned to 
Ethiopia. Somalia. Uganda. Rwanda and 
other countries. Voluntary repatriation 
is the preferred option. In Kakuma. 
where 90 per cent of the refugees are 
southern Sudanese fleeing their 
country's 13-yenr old war. il is also the 
least likely. 

The Islamic government from the 
north remains locked in conflict with 
two “rebel" groups in the primarily 
Christian south. 


For refugees, life in limbo brings 
inLcnse psychological stress. Many find 
life-giving hope in the belief that they 
will return home soon. With no end in 
sight to conflicts which they flcdL-how- 
ever, refugees must also adapt to camp 
life to survive'. "You never know when 
you will go home. But you must forget 


•that you are only here temporarily. If I 
you think ‘I am in exile’ you will go 
mad. So you pretend you arc at home," 
said one Ugandan who lias been a refu- 
gee for 10 years. 

NGOs face a similar paradox: how 
can you promote community develop- 
ment when your community may leave 
any day? One answer lias ken id focus . 
on education and training. IRC runs u 
host of programmes which, lor 
example. teach business skills to 
women." We are trying io hridge the 
gap between the camp and their homes." 
said Mr Carl Tripleliom, a directoi of 
IRC programmes in Kakuma. When 
these refugees return home, they will 
bring skills to help rebuild their coun- 
try." 

Triplehorn, who has lived and 
worked in the camp for over two years, 
predicts tliai Kakuma. camp will exist 
Tor another 10 years. “Even if peace 
comes tomorrow, you can't move 
47,000. people across their borders in 
one day," he said. "Sonic refugees may 
stay on to finish their education. —An 
IRIS Feature 


• ims .ijusiuk omy oy ttie /47. ions of food con only retfiJj uneiy small num- you will go home. But you musuorgei 

Taboos hinder im proved sheter in Western Kenya 

I • , I By iluma Kwayera the "toldiiy’^J^ashis ability to for disrespect. "Il is unheard of for a 
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By Uuma Kwayera 

Across Western Province, derelict 
houses dot the landscape, marking the 
end of an era -when a house was a 
simple mud-walled grass-thatched 
structure and transience wns the basic 
consideration in shelter construction, 
Communities that inhabit this prov- 


Ilie"lolaliiy“ '^jiwashis ability to 
build /»»*■ Qpeloi’s hurt and 
live in i<> PdiiiDH wwihrt was amnrk 

of growing upwisMy. 

"While wi ^1 uphold our tradi- 
tional values- * »*euld also appreci- 
ate the nnwun 1 if ale that goes with 
some of tradin|j' he snys. j n |,j s 


for disrespect. "Il is unheard of for a 
daughtcr-or son-in-law to shore a toilet 
witliherorhisparents-in-!aw, M Shimnka 

says. The result? It is common to come 
across many useless -ty tripes that have 
been built exclusively for visitors. 

Commenting, on this, the Western 
Province Housing Officer. Mr Benedict 
Lidigu, says: "It sacrifices qualitative 




urce bciicve that it is lahm f hr i vieWl " lCS should not ** Udi 8 u ' W ! “ II sacf ‘ fices £ l ualitfl ' ,ive 

inherit his parents’ house, commonly abandwiK, -w JJ ** inherited b y housin 8- ^ multiplicity of jjwied 

known as likhimibi. y the ownen^ k . structures is an unnecessary burden to 

jjwqjg In such circumsiances, qualit/c^M not 

' C ° U Describing the taboos as reduiMjant, 


count. 

Describing the taboos as redunrjant, 
Lidigu says that someof the prohibitive 
costs of ' building can' be defrayal if 


loosen their hold on traditions and cus-, ^ 00518 of-bOUduig can be detraya 

toms. Harsh economic realities are die-- ‘ ^ en ° boi . ,5e ^ tb peopleware allowed to inhabit th 

tntiiig the need to mirtiinisc Ihcxtost of - if 1 Ki m US ^ 1 ^' ^ rs '■ doubtlessly vciy decent bouses. , 

piltting up new structures while-Athers ^ •' 




remain unused. 
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a . At the dawn ofthis ceniitry. permu- ; . ^Qj Baiv Q r fwi i Mumia of Wanga and Mulupi Kongotti 

ncm houses were a symbol df power ' M ™ f* 0 * of But all, which were abandoned to 

.and affluence. • T™ ^ has after the deoay . Mi Lidigu says: "Many people 

Mr Rastb Shimske. lit his seVcu- ' ; Q r fTi td ^ ^bcom- waste rosources and time m an effort to 
: ‘'f** feds it is high 1 lone obsolete and ' ^ Un ^ c !S3 BVoid *** embanoasment and ridicule 

. deterrent taboos were cast nsideibc* C ‘!2«S b tusc our M • ,ha U°^ ith inability to bufld one sown 
dnuxe “nhiiVo i,. ,u : slop ftiWOrll ou r potential «' •. 
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cupiedbyilribalchifiissuchasNdbpngb . 

Mumia of Wanga and Mulupi Kongofti • 
of But all, which were abandoned to 
dCcay, Mr Lidigu says: "Many people 
- waste rosouipM-and flme irt an effpit to 
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in the company of his equally aged 
wife, Shimaka sajrs: “The house is too 
big for them. If some of the rooms were 
shared withhis children, the monotony 
of loneliness would be broken.*’ 

While it is obvious that in some 
. circumstances the demanding modem. 

life has inadvertently “liberated” some , 

. people, parlicularlyin Vihiga,owingto i 
a social environment that can hardly 
Accommodate an overload of obsolete 
taboos, Lidigu thinks Hint the govern- 
ment efforts to educate Kenyans on the 
need for better shelter have been stalled > 
by those who cling onto their .old cus- 
toms. , 

' “Our national housing policies en- 
visage improved standards of living by 
avaiJiiig cheap technology wliichwill 
facilitate construction of affordable teri- * 
•' dence,-” Lidigu says. • 1 

Regfeuably, there ate few Ana will- 
ing role imodels who can inspire tlie 
rural communities intoibuilding decent ‘ 
V strictures. Appealing for economic Use i 
: of spa'cd, he says: "It Is WSsteflil for over . 

■ three acres of land that would be used. . 

for Agriculture to be blocked for resi- 
. KmwSma tl.ic cfimeli fries Stir- ' 
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People of Ukambani feel 
betrayed by Kanu govt 

........ ^ ..... .r UJnk. 


The people of ’Ukambani arc p 
gnimbling.Thecommunityisup a 
in arms against the government I 
of President Daniel arap Moi af- 
ter revising that the ruling party, ( 

Kanu, is not the baba na mama il 
promised to be, when they voted, s 
almost en masse', for it in 1992. , ’ 

Listen to my Member of Par- 
liament Tony Ndilingc mourn: 

“If the Kgmbas cannot be re- 
warded for the work they did for pa 
Kiinu in l992.ihenldonolknow fo 
who else is going tobe rewarded, vs 

The Kambas hnve suffered most 
since they voted in Kanu as only bj 
defectors are now enjoying Ihc m 
fruits or the work done by the lh 
entire community.” fc 

Ndilinge, the MP for the seini- 1 8 

arid Kilnmc constituency, is bit- h< 
ter with the parly, whose ticket g< 
sent him to the august Hou^e in m 
1992. He is the Mnkueni Kanu 
hrnnch chairninn mid when lie d< 
speaks,- 1 bet lie is not speaking P 
only for himself or to himself. c, 
The versatile legislator, wfio n 
people in his home urea call the iv 
“bull of Ukamhimi,” is speaking ll 
for his people and Idling their r< 
btiba i la numni tliut they have il 
hud enough of its unfulfilled o 
promises. 

Indeed, reports say thill ihc L 
MP recently told the president of 1 
his party that lie was planning to v 
organise n dem mistral inn of the ' 
entire 'Kiiinbu coinnuinily 'to I 
show their disaft'cclion with the ' 
party. 1 

Why is Ndilingc, and the i 
majority of the K run bn leaders, 
so disillussioned with the ruling 
party? Despite being elected to 
[lend the Mnkueni Kanu branch. 
Ndilinge and his like in 
Ukambani leadership feel very 
strongly that the president nnd 
the party do not recognise them 
effectively. 

Again, Ndilingc and the same 
group feel that President Moi hns 
transferred his affection to Mrs 
Agnes Ndelei, the Kibwezi MP, 
who defected to Kami early this 
year from the Democratic Party 
of Kenya. 

The leaders are also con- 
cerned that President Moi and 
Kanu have done nothing for the 
Kambas and that they were black- 
mailed to votefor the ruling party 
through food donations in 1992. 

That may hold a tot of water 
for the Rumba. Unfortunately, 
the Kanu head has no regrets 
■about the reported lack of disser- 
vice to the Kamba community. I 
have read reports that he -told 
Ndilfogewhenhcmede thedem- 
onslration threat to do it ni'his 
own peril. Sources say- he was 
•told pot only that he would iose- 
his job, but nlso go to jail. 

■The truth of the matter Mr ; 
President is that lire Akamba arc : 
unhappy.. Ukambani iso nod f the 
least developed parts of Kenya 
.and ilspeoplocanbcforgiven for 
feeling forgotten by jlte GK . . 

-The politicians whq ore now 
grumblingan theiro^ynmay have 

their porson4ihing8 to eortout 
with their bosses at party: head- 
quarters but one thjngis for sure, 
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By James Katplulu 

pass able, water unobtainable and 
food scarce in many parts of that 
vast region. - 

Whether ihc noise being made 
by Kambn leaders is for the com- 
munily perse or not may not be 
the issue right now. But I know 
for sure that the community is at 
large demanding that Kanu 
honours its promises now or for- 
get votes from thm region in the 
next election. 

The electorate has n right to 
demand for the fulfilment of 
promises made during the 1992 
campaign. If the incumbent can- 
not fulfill -those promises or at 
least make an attempt to do so, 
then the electorate has a right to 
reject the incumbent. Basically, 
(hut is thcbcginnitigof realpolitic 
as Tar as Kambas rue concerned. 

The president must seriously 
'think ubnul (he complaints. Docs 
he or does lie not need the Knmha 
vote? If he does, then lie knows 
what to do. If he docs not. the 
Kambas axe likely to tell him the 
way the Abagusii tell their en- 
emies: “Wedo not slcepnl yours, 
even if you are the chief, sir.” 

Political stinker 
in anti-Metto 
crusade 


media was often scared of high- 
lighting lhe problems that be- 
devilled this organisation. 

Chebelyon was a powerhouse 
unto, himself, while his vice- 
chairman, Raymond Kiptulo, 
also known as Raymond Moi, 
was yet another, in his own right. 

So the KCG was managed in that 
order and either of the two top 
officials could hire or fire em- 
ployees at will, depending on 
whether or not they supported 
their operations. And (lie KCC 
continued to sink. 

Illegal tendering was the or- 
der of the day. massive thefts of 
company property and misuse of 
its facilities became the rule rather 
.than the norm. Farmers went 
unpaid for years and some of 
them opted to sell their produce 
to third class brokers. 

The KCC management did 
not cure. If you were a manager, 
you could formulate your own 
rules nnd let them operate, as 
long as you enjoyed support from 
die. top. If you were the milk 
producer, you could only wait to 
he paid when funds were avail- 
able. 

So wlial do these powerful 
personalities waul with litis 
organisation? 

Metto says il, and I support him: 
“They want to paralyse it so that 
they can acquire it at a throw- 
away price as n private entity." 

The farmers, 1 am sure will 
continue toresist.Thcy need your 
. support. 

Rest in Peace 
Justin Macharia, 
Chloris Ndiibai 


Something is very wrong ol the 
Kenya Co-operative Creameries. 
The problem at that milk farm- 
ers’ co-opei alive did not begin 
yesterday, problems have toiled 
it for years. 

Of course it is not that cows in 
this country do not produce 
enough or quality milk. No, the 
cliief problem has to do with 
cows called "sacred cows." ' 

Why so much noise now? 
Why is President Moi saying his 
produce from KabarakFann and 
elsewhere will not be processed . 
and marketed by the- KCC? 

Why is he so bitter with an 
organisation he has been-associ- 
aied with for more than three 
decades? 

For the better part of the last 
* five years, milk farmers in lhe 
country havebeen treated to llie- 
atrics of softs by politically cor- 
rect people-holding reigns nl the 

. i I • 1 1 

KCC. Tl tese people, Ihrou gh the ir 


On March 30, 1986, l walked 
into the old Nation -House on 
Tom Mboya Street to honour an 
appointment. I had with one of 
the editors of the group of news- 
papers. I whs a small boy r actu- 
ally inToim Three, and the edi- 
tor L was going to meet was the 
■ late Justin Macharia, then die 
boss of the Sunday Nation, who 
passed on two weeks ago. 

From that chilly Monday 

' morning I met the late Macharia, 

he made things so easy for me 
dial within a few weeks of my 
stay atNai io n House, 1 had learnt 
so much of the newspaper busi- 
nosj that towards the end of the 
month of April, I wrote the Fust 
lead story in the Sunday Nation. 

Justin was buried two~weeks 
ago after his. death at .Nairobi 
Hospital. That dcatlushpcked me 
like il did to many others of my 
-professional age who went 
through the,, hands of Mr 
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political connections managed to Macharia. in iheicmiliauon stages 
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milk Lhe organisationdry and arc 
now trying to slaughter (he cow 
that u^ed to produce. that milk. 
That is thc^yny I sea' ft. i 
Before die. Stanley Mello-lcd 
board oF di Sectors capic idto of- 
fice through twpular .mandate, 
there .was, another one led by 
nominated legislator, N athapicl 


the community has nothing to ; nrap Chebplybq. That, I subtpil, 
show for , its, role nlless -support is the One that si arted sharpening 


Pm- 

^arepujigHcd" .peighbpurwith an eight bed-robtned ... — An IRIS Features • ■ , . r ||fc j 


for Kiinu. , " the knire iimt now ihrdagns to 

. . In 1992,! L happened 10. be 1 slaughter [he cow called KCC. , 
working |n Machakos where. T s TheCUebelyqn group usdd to 

remember a loi of pro)nis^a were, enjoy; maijfflye support from the 

' made to tlialcommunity in terms • government, lndeeq, lliej board 
or development projects. I iiave of directofa during Chebelyon s 
,beeh to Maciiakos malty oilier limewas makeup oEst^powerful 


to journalism. 

My prayer is that- the’ Al- 
mighty Lord will secure him a 
restful placd in his kingdom. 

Meanwhile, I shed tears' for 
.Mrs Chloris Ndubairthe wife, of 
Tig anti a legislator -Benjamin 
Ndubnii Who died' afllid' Aga 
Khan Hospital in Nairobi three 
weeks ago.' • ■ ■' '• 

Mrs Ndubai Was a close friend 
H fo those dear friclads of her be? 
reqvedhukbahd and Ihc family at 

lor#. •' V; " '! 

, . ■ .- i- • ' . • 1 : - ' 

, , ■, May tftc Lord 'give the 'be- 
reaved family the strength to bear 
; Ift c loss of ( teeir depart cjcqmpn- 


,Deen U» IVlHCliaWS UltUljr uuw r.f -.- — - — - 

limes. after ihnt. Roads ;are im- p^ple politically thtU even the - jpot, RIP ,Mrjs Ndubai. 
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in the name of the Lord J esU s 
Ghnst. The Almighty God re- 
cently whispereg to me Hint most 
Christians are living in a- world 
of fantasy. They are living in a 
make-believe world — where 
aping others is the order of the 
day. They forget that God has 
created each one of us in aunioue 
way. We should therefore be 
Ourselves and serve God whole- 
heartedly. 

There, is a small boy who 
started speaking with.his mouth 
twisted, after a certain musician 
whom he adored visited Kenya. 
He was not doing very well with 
his aping and he -looked like a 
real ape. 

4, Wliy are you talking to me. 
with your mouth twisted like that 
°f a gibbon?" his exasperated 
mother innocently asked. The 
boy felt hurt and insulted and 
took the question as a dishonour 
to his idol musician. He angrily 
toldhismother notto behave like 
a "calico from Shags^-" but at 
least the mouth-twisting slopped. 
Unfortunately, no sooner had 

the mnn(h-hin'.fi_> i .. 


■ »/ picm-iicr. August U.5.U.C (God s Stan • l- ■ — j 

JK BecausemanyChristians dords Christian Court). Some of 

fake tongues and try to.ape Iheir these tilings seem to be stranger K nor tahft 

tdolpreachers. than fiction though they enlighfen ^ bm 0ften 

Preachere are also not ex- me, exciting my imagination and p , / 

empted from this problem, as oivino For example the real 


. This is a "with light 
touch" article by Magee 
wa Magee. The setting ti 
an irnaginary ChqstUm 
Court (God's Standards 
Christian Court), in 
shorf GSCC, where 
contemporary issues that 
affect Christians are 
addressed. The writer is 
a born-again law studeiit 
at the University of 

, describing li 10 boy ‘s demeanour, 
usked him one day. Tlie boy was 
hurl— you could see ir in his 
eyes- II was his younger sister 

who explained it al] 

■He is pretending to be 
Ramho. 1 The mother vowed to 



7. — y,. w *wu.iB l iiuu n.tiinnu. i nc mother vowed in 
themouth-tw'slmg stopped than cerisuresome of the programmes 

the boy developed an even h*r VhiM™.. ..V. Z.. s 
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the boy -developed an even 
stranger habit. He would stare at 
everyone, including his parents, 
with bored, lifeless eyes. He 
would put his hands in the pock- 
ets (cow-boy-like) most times 
and would talk very little, often 
talking in mono syllables. 

“Why are you behaving like n 
tractor?" his mother, accurately 


. 1— e ......uu 

her children watched o» T.V. 
rather than rear gibbons and trac- 
tors. 

I You muy think that (his is a 
problem with children aloiic bur 
you are very wrong. The prob- 
lem has encroached not only on 
the adu I(s btita Iso on bom-ngain 
Christians. More often, 1 Inin not. 
wc want people to see us in a 


■certain light to be “more accept- 
able." Tliul explains our "liigh- 
tech “ walking stylos, hairstyles 
and »ven our "Tweng" and 
“Stomp." 

That is why we buy clothes 
way beyond our income and 
starve ourselves to keep j t) stop 
with the latest in vogue, it is also 
the main reason why we are 
wearing bells for skirts (mini) 
thus incapacitating our sitting 
down or bending. 

Pastor Aldrin Oji says that 
just by listening (o a member of 
his congregation speaking in 
tongues he could loll his (the 


■■ ■ - ’ * - — “ ne coma let! his (t 

When circumstances 
bring blessings, curses 

Times and moments of Irafledv . ... 


idol preachers. 

Preachers are also not ex- 
empted from this problem, as 
Professor Mac' Omambo ex- 
plained to me once. He told me 
of a preacher who wont to speak ■ 
aj a certain . church. When he 
started preaching, on old, obser- 
vant woman who sat on a from 
pew exclaimed, "that is Wilfred 
LaiM’ 

People looked at her in amaze- 
ment — -the preacher was behav- 
ing exactly like the famous 
■ Wilfred Lai of Family Glory TV 
Programme. 

The preacher paused for a 
moment before continuing with . 
his Sermon; The woman ex- 
claimed again, “that is Wairimu 
Nilson. 1 The congregation mur- 
mured in agreement, some people 
overtly smiling. 

The preacher wasnow great !y 

irritated. He paused for a while 
and with a distorted, religous 
face, fuming with anger ad- 
dressed the woman, "Old woman, 

I command you to- stop disrupt- 
ing this meeting." 

A pregnant silence hung over 

the church. It was the sninc 
woman who at last broke the 
silence, “That is you now!" The 
congregation burst into laughter. 

I, brother Miaksy son of 
Sandro, have heard strange 
thingB as 1 siton the bench in the 


giving me food for thought. 

A young Christian man was 
brought before me, charged with 
mi offence that I won’t disclose. 
The clerk of G.S.C.C., Mr 
Ambrosugu, posed tho usual 
question after reading the charge 

sheet, "Are you guilty or not 
guilty?" 

The accused person as- 
tounded the court by answering 
thus, "it deperids on whom .you 
are addressing.” 

The clerk in an irritated voice 
replied loudly. “I am addressing 
you, Mr Francis Kariuki." The 
man shocked the court more -by 
thus replying, "You have to be a 
bit more specific because I am 
three in one." 

For once I thought the ac- 
cused person’ was of that crazy- 
calibre who claim to be “God". 
"Are.you in any way claiming to 
be God?" I authoritatively asked 
the man. 

"Nol" the man quickly re- 
plied and explained the three-in- 
one (trinity) that he meant. 

The three Kari tikis were: 

i) The real Kariuki, known 
only to his maker. 

ii) The Kariuki's ideal ' 
Kariuki; never (he real one, and 
often unlike him. 

hi) The third parties (the court 




either. 

For example the real Kariiii 
may be old, prayerlew aiufiuL 
ous Kariuki’s- ideal Kariuki 
could be young, prayerful sod 
loving while a third party', 
Kanuki could be middlTZ 
prayerful but jealous. Thjj 
sounded interesting. 

“Only one Kariuldcan be uiai 
—the real Kariuki," the 
person argued'This is because 
the other Kariukis are-but ilnj. 

ows of the real Kariuki," hew 

eluded. 

How then do we aseeitiia 
who the-real Kariuki is?*Tfict- 
fidly asked. He said that m 
the real Kariuki was only bum 
to.the maker, we ought to gsktis 
maker, God , about his real HI. 

He requested that we all dmt 
our eyes, meditating and assart 
as God is faithful, he wouldsady 
speak to us. We obliged, albeit 
reluctantly. 

When we opened our eya. 
none of the three Kariuki's was 
present. They hud sneaked away, 
never to be heard of again. At 
least God had given us Kariuki’s 
real identity — the real Kariuki 
was a liarl 

Brothers and sisters, we wen; 
not created to be in such trinity. 
Wc have to be our real-selves if 
wc want to please God.Judge for 
yourselves whether it isright for 
a Christian to be in such trinity. 
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Times and moments of tragedy 
wait for no main. None knows 
what lies in wait, but what never 
jacks is expectation arid hope. 
Circumstances have wrought 
blessings and curses on pebple, 
others have jumped into them. 

There have been several he- 
roes of faith, to whom promi- 
nence came on a platter. It is 

always worthy to mention such 
gentlemen of God. These are 
men ' wto rose from nothing to 

4- -great 1 icights of feme. Some even, 
saw God's face. In his own di- 
vine wisdom ‘God knew they 
would became tragedies unto 
themselves, 

Abraham; the father to all 
nations, as he was n physical one 
to «aac arid a grandfather to Jacob 
and uncle too to Lot. was a man 
through whom divine promises 
were to be fulfilled. When grow- 
ing up, littledid he know that he 
would later be honoured by men 
in his own and strange lands too 
(Gen. 17: 1 6). 

This, uncle to Lot, however, 
doubted God’s own divine na- 
ture. That is wliy in sevorat ways 
the same had to be assured to him 

w covenants; especially through 

visions. Have q look at this,. "Do 
not 1 be: afraid,. Abraham, I am 
your shield, ypur. very great rc- 
• y' f * r d ”<Gen,J5: |). Tliis jyns af- 
] Cr j} c ha^qome from the sh nngp 
■tatid of JSgypt^ yv^ere he hW told 
an putjright lie, and drooled <ju 
the pctual bond of relationship 

belwehn . him I nnrt. 


By. James K. Mbuqua 

ness and doubt nearly brought 
upon the lands of Egypt a catas- 
trophe. From this arose the ne- 
cessity for the covcnol of righ- 
teousness. The hangups of the 
lie earlier told, could not escape, 
he had doubted the ability of the 
Almighty. Where Lhere arc 
doubts tnith is not there. There 
was no truth of trust. He went 
ahead to test the Lord again. 

This time, he made a condi- 
tional covenant (Gen. 17:7) with 
God. A Suzerain - vassal gram it 
is called. With this grant he was 
to become the patriarchal head 
■ of his household. 

However, our great patriarch, 
sowed Ihe-ieed of doubt in the 
■descendants to follow. Earlier he 


banks of R[ vcr Nile. She had 
taken him to the house of her 
father the -king, whore he was 
brought up. Though brought up 
m the King’s household, he never 
forgot his Hebrew background. 
One day he found an Egyptian 
beating one or his own, a He- 
brew. He entered into the fray 
and killed the Egyptian. 

Unlike his rcflescicul idiom, 
the gulf stream. Im was unable to 
cover his tracks. From this wrong 
act of killing, j» n ie eyes of the 
Lord anger rose against hint in 
the Pharaoh’s court. Baying for 
his blood, were Pharaoh’s hu- 
man hounds; he ran away. From 
the hands of Pharaoh, lie jumped 
into those of his rather in-!uw to 
be - Jethro. 

. Undcr ,he negis of the Jctliro 


hnd been caused by Iris wife Sarai household " C8IS ° F ,he Jelluo 
merly her maid servant and nnw ® liewil- 
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prophet Samuel hnd heralded his 
kingship as that of a man sought 
y the Lord for being after his 
own heart (I Sam: 13:14). 

As n shepherd 'boy using a 
rudimentary weapon, (a sling) 
he killed rha 


Lord to behold his beauty and 
nlwnys meditate in his temple. 
He is an outstanding Bible hero. 

Despite his great prowess in 
war, and noticeable -showers bf 
providence, David biqkc God’s 


* - 

merly her maid servum and now 
a co- wire. For God’s relation- 
ship to restore litis covenant had 
to arise. 

Turbuianf current 

After faihcrAbrahain, Moses, 
anblhec great figure ciporged. 
Moses’s character, in his quick- 
ness to temper can only be com- 
pared to thfrgiilf stream. An ex- 


derncss and being prepared to 
perl orm greni miracles that would 
cul ininaiG-jn the release of God’s 
people front Egypt. 

However, Moses mado one 
great mi si tike of receiving in- 
structions from God to speak to 
the slonc,nnd instead chase to 
strike at it with his rod, he was 
disobedient. Just ns men of to- 
day. the greattnsks which liehad- 
been entrusted -to earlier; could 
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w^hte.nct of fcot; lnde|isiv^ 
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cuirdnt; flint quickly erases any 
evidence of disaster. 

Moses was hanid-pibked by 
God front before birth to deliver 
h*s people of Israel front bpndi 
itgejisnd slavey in Egypt tq free, 
oomin Canaan. Pharaoh ’s dough- 
ler -had resdued hiitj from. i(i c 


him. Another had to rise in his 
place - Joshua son ofJephnc. 

A fter Moses and Jbshua. there. 
Was an interlude of calm and 
divine majesty being realised. in 
tho lnnd. Then Divld son of. 
Jesse,— U l rosfe from beihg -a 

Shepherd ^boy |q ij .king. Tlic' 


- hekil ^ h«Ph r - ‘ 7 Slmg) P ravjdence - David broke God’s 

' enon^ ! nesplle nom- supreme commandments; he 

non. the giant Gqlulh. At those committed adultery and murder 

' God mC AfJr e bc° d 8re, '. rai,h in The sinofluslwa^oostrong for 
Jjtod. After being anomted to him. What happened’’ 8 

^a^r^ I Whil f“ rVi " S Outof thiss^wos edneeived 
e myl " atr ag«ly, in the form of Solouion, 

tspiayed great Virtues of perse- a son to both Bethseba thp 

, to r nr,-r" lf ^!' M,oeven 

pare the life of Ins purported . -. Ungh and David. He himself 

ilvhnf? 1 ' * h ? n , h f. COU,defl5 ‘ kin 8 after (lie depth of " 

tel2r eU m ^ ■ “■ David. Having beai 
.Itjough greater tempta- conceived in sin il was ton •' 

bonsoff flI , Mra pconi ^ tjThi • 

way he. never lifted, his harijl . plished m tragedy^ " ■ - - 

:<24 :10) ' : s «M9n M fc*d fmmtiod ^ 

■;:#! to the te^^He wLVman 


, • . The point is-absolutely dec 
all these biblical -heroes witho 
an exception, had Btatfjor.dowi 
fall in their life. Whatever haj 
pens when mengetlohighplsce 
God never hIIows them to g 
scot-free, with their sins unpur 
ished despite their re pen tana 
The same fate is like-wise l 
befplj qs.' 1 

God islooking for righleoin 
ness, holiness, honesty arid ir 
(egrily especially among: IhoS 
who are to enter in his ' presence 
He is not going to bepalienl witi 
■ --unconfessed . deceit; as that o 

Achan (Josh 7 j^ 4-25) 
ai^le greed as Cam’s (Gan 
or, eypri hidden sins of iriunorol- 
ity/bf AmotrGZ ^ani |3:)4), H« 
will spore ' no one; 
nevpr dealt lightlywith staahd 
, he; Wji jtqr'siatt qbw. ' -I ; jt V. 

. Onto! whfr haye ,oasl 

net'HA' ikatv ^ 'frtl*. 


' I ti - 
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Advocate who 
practises ‘indoors’ 


Jane-Kiragu is an advocate of the High 
Court of Kenya, but her dtty-lo-day 
routine is very different from'lhut of her 
[earned friends’. 

As a member of the International 
FederationofWomen LawyersJFIDA). 
line remains indoors at the family's 
home along Ngong Road.. Nairobi, 
which has been partially converted into 
in office! 

"Unless I am travelling to attend 
cither national or international confer- 
ences involved in acti vi sm for women ' s 
rights." Jane, whose husbond Kiragu 
Kiinaniisalsoapractising lawyer, said. 
“I must remain indoors researching on 
issue in which F1DA is concerned 
shout.' 1 

She says that following the Third 
Conference on Women in Nairobi 1985, 
the so-called Nairobi Forward-Look- 
ing Strategies called for, among oilier 
things, the establishment of FIDA’s 
secretarial. 

"Ollr mission is to provide legal 
empowerment for women in this coun- 
try. We provide legal advice, legal pro- 
tection and education. Wc have also 
provided free legal representation hi 
our courts for clients in need," says 
lane. 

And as the counsel for the women's 
rights organisation, the 3 1 -year-old law- 
yer spends much of her time research- 
ing legal authorities which touch on 
women and human rights as well as nil 
activities which tend to place women in 
jeopardy or in compromising situations. 

At the family fiat are huge volumes 
of boc)es and many, titles ns well ns 
profession^ magazines which the 


By.Seth Muslsl 

mother of rwo daughters, aged seven 
mid four, says keep her busy. 

"I am currently writing n global rc- 
putl oir female circumcision in Kenya 
as n human rights issue" Jane, the el- 
dest child of a Kinmbti businessmen- 
cum-FOKD-K activist. Mr Lawrence 
Nginyo Kariuki, says. 


In the report, she is looking nt the 
concept of democracy which has swept 
Africa and is placing female circumci- 
sion in that context "as democracy in- 
volves equal participation, fairness and 
justice." 

Jane has monitored most of tln^hy- 
elections in the country and has also 
trained people on civic education at the 
grassroot level. 

Mrs Kiragu firmly believes that a 
political framework dctemrincsiliekiiid 
of life the citizens live. For women, il is 
crucial that that framework allows lor 
equality, justice and equal participa- 
tion. 

"We are beginning to see FID A earn- 
ing the dividends since its establish- 
ment nearly five years ugo.” she says, 
explaining that on a number of occa- 
sions it hnd successfully intervened in 
instances where it fell women had hcen . 
unfairly treated and that this had ulti- 
mately resulted in police arresting the 
culprits and charging them with the 
offence. 

The women's rights activist has a lot 
of praise for jicr father who she says 


inspired her into pursuing her present 
career. She says she has been able to use 
the law 10 benefit women and their 
status. 

“I would like to think my qualifica- 
tion in the legal field enables me to 
develop and analyse laws and policies 
which discriminate against marginalized 
groups such as the poor, orphnus. termi- 
nally ill and women in general." she 
asserts. 

She argues that her ability to analyse 
and document such discriminatory laws 
and policies has given her n great chal- 
lenge and latitude to influence Mem- 
bers of Parliament and policy -make is 
on issues Mint lend to contradict the 
principles of democracy. 

Busy and committed us Jnnc is, she 
has time for her [lobbies which include 
listening and duucing-io Lingula music, 
swimming and what she calls "adven- 
turous cooking," that is, cooking differ- 
ent types or meals for her family. 

“1 believe the iiUTodiiclion 0 T women 
within the legal field has brought a new 
perspective that both men and women 
have equal bruins," she .says. 


Despite the tin folding opportunities 
lor women. Jnnc thinks that it is still a 
man's world, for man wields the instru- 
ments of power at all levels. "However, 
as women become aware of their rights 
they will catch up with men. hence 
influence policies and decisions." 

According to Jane Kiragu, opposi- 
tion leaders have failed to set an agenda 
for the future.- On the other hand those 



Jane Kirngu... our goal is legal empowerment of women. 


in Kanu arc under the illusion Ili.it they 
me nol accountable m tho riti/cns. 

"A silent observer of the vicissi- 
tudes of life in this country is kiimd In 
conclude that after winning the elec- 
tions, probably the leaders in Kami have 
embarked 011 destroying any sense oT 
unity amongst its citizens and that the 
people should not question Ih-j parly us 


it is not accountable to them." she says. 

Hum on January 17, 1965. Jane is 
die. first child of Nginyn and Margaret 

W an gaie ' s five du u gh le rs mid I wo sons, 
She was educated at Tigout Primary 
niul later nt Kinnda High School before 
joining the University of Bristol, United 
Kingdom, for her law degree in 1984. 


Women continue languishing in poverty 


By Jett Mbure 

This year (1996) is the United 
Nations declared, year for the 
elimination of poverty. But half 
way the year, there is hardly any- 
toing to indicate Hint the world’s 
maqjinaliscd people, especially 
women and children, are better 
off than in the years past. 

Last year alone,- according to 
foe UN more than .one billion 
People lived in unacceptable con- 
d'rtkms of poverty, mostly in the 
ooveloping countries, with the 
majority concentrated in Africa. 

When the United Nations 
Organization was founded more 
lhan 50 years ago, it committed 
lt *If to toe elimination of pov- 
erty. Indeed, Article 25. of the 
^Declaration of Human Rights 
states: "Everyone has the rightto 
f sla ndard of living adequate for 
health and-Well-being of oneself 
8Rl one’s family, including foQd, 
clothing, housing, medical care, 
wucatiqn." 

As an admission that deBpite 
suchandbledeclaratlon and over 
half a.ccnlury since it was" pro- 
mulgated the world body 1ms not 
°e«n ibleto do much to alleviate 
poverty, the UN joined other in- 
fomaiional organizations, in de- 
c |wing this year tlie year for the 
dimin^liori of poverty. 

Of toe more than One billion 
P eo Pfe m,t|ie world living in ab- 
j^poverty, women aretheOVer- 
wnaimrng majority. Irt Africa the 
^Pid process of change and ad- 
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The African women... trapped in a vicious cycle qf poverty 

justment the continent is going gallon patterns in ^to^mar, 

through have led to increased Ireland gentler-based bamere 
„„pmnto V ment and undorem- Experts have , advised that 


justment the continent is going 
through have led to increased 
unemployment and undorem- 
ploymenu with particular impact 
on women. 

No matter from what angle 
one tries to look at it, there is no 
doubt that poverty in Africa has 
increased in both absolute and 
relative terms, and the numberof 
women living in poverty contin- 
ues to increase. 1 

A recent international con- 
ference focussing oiv poverty 
: heard that a fourth of all house - 
, holds worldwide is -headed by 
, women and. many other house- 
-holds ore dependent on female 
' income even where men are 
present. 

Female -maintained house- 
holds fife very often. among the. 
poorest because of - jyage jlis- 

crimination, occupational segre- ■ 


formulation of lelevant macrt)- 
eranomio and social policies and 
strategies. ^ 

tansidering toat women are key According lo (he UN 

contnbulorsto toe economy and CopBnhng?n DeclacilUoni u* 

to combating P^ ver Vy throug eradication of poverty cannot be 

both remonerated and un-remu- M ^ u>hed through 
iwreledworkat home, jn the com- programmes alone, but Will 

munity and m the workplace, require democratic participation 
programnfos to empower lem ^ changes in economic struc- 


economically should be on the 
priority-agenda of African gov- 

emiT^entSi , 

Poverty in Africa, like else- 
wMrejn tlie Third W6rld, has 
various causes^ including struc-* 
turnl ones. It is a complex, mul- 
tinational problem, with origins 


hires andpolicies geared to.more 
equitable distribution of wealth 
and incline. 1 ■ 

' : ' I., 

' A draft Platform for Action 
- of flic Commission pn too Status 
I of Women prepared after; tlie 
. Senegal Conference' and just be- 


in both the national and Interna- ; f orfl the Beijing world summit in 
tional domains. ; September last year advajrced 


To eradicate- poverty and 
achieve- sustain able develop- 
, menl, women and men muslpar- 
iicipate fully find equally in the 


several options on how poverty 
affecting women cph be fought. 

The document says actions 
that address women's economic 


self-reliance, access to quality 
education cmd health services 
ought lo be heightened to help, 
eliminate the factors that accen- 1 
tunte poverty. 

“Given the appropriate re- 
sources and structural support;, 
women can .themselves over? 
come poverty. However, pov- 
erty is different in degree and in 
solution in developed Hnd devel- 
oping countries, Ktween urban 
and rural areas and for specific 
groups of women. 

"Actions [should be designed 
to lake into account these differ- 
ences. Women should be incor- 
porated in the design and imple- 
mentation of poverty -alleviation 
policies and programmes. A tar- 
get of n 50 per cent reduction in 

the population in extreme pnv- 1 
erty by the year 2000 should be 
aimed at,” it advises. ‘ 

This target- is unrealistic in 
1 view of the fact -that the turn bf 
the century is jusL four years 
away, yet the general picture is 
deteriorating rather than gelling 
better. 

: Another proposal is to dc- 1 
yelop gender-sensitive' notional 1 
: and internatioDfil economic poli- 
cies. 

"National and iiUernptionaJ 
financial institutions should 
study their effects on Ike poor 
and develop gender-sensitive 
'policies, appraisal and approval 
procedures and monitoring, in 
particular programmes 'aiming al 
the achievement of sustainable 


livelihood for poor rural uud ur- 
ban women of developing coun • 
tries 

“Governments should priori- 
tize efforts and lake further con- 
crete steps to quantify and value 
the contribution of women' s un- 
paid work in agriculture, food 
production, . reproduction and 
household labour and to reflect 
(lie value of these contributions * 
in the' Gross National Product 
and other economic statistics, 
defining the unpaid worker as a- 
worker in die system of national 
accounts,” tha draft Platform Tor 
Action advocates, 

Il says ^‘Governments should 

give increased priority to invest- 
ments in education and training, 
including eradicatioir.of illil- 
. racy, ns weft as investment in 
health services; including repro- 
ductive health and- fnnlily plan- 
ning. towards areas, where poor 
women live and work. SpeciaL 
efforts should bajnado to reach 
the girl child." 

One way of helping . rural 
women to overcome poverty is 
to provide equal nefcesa to pro- 
. ■ ductive resources, by ensuring 
legal equality to landtmd other 
productive resources and through 
the development of programmes 
lo provide credit-end extension; 

' _ Affirmative actions, specific 
. programmes and the inclusion of 
the poor rural women in the defi- 
; ; nitron of-pallcies for poverty al- 
leviation should orient any- ac- 
. lion. ■ 
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In times of war, freedoms of life 

*^<2IJES' 

ai social ion, movement and pro- lo aprty aiKlHiinrnnRiehu.Bod.ofihem 

iccion against discrimination « S £ ff““ e «" freed °" 1! 

.may be suspected when Kenya is Ke power to make« n 3^.r,i ? and J "*^ wlllch we have.al- 
a.w^. Therc arc other laws such pm^tTosc riglm V ° “■ 

Sjssafipjs: ri ^“ ,0,her 

Ss Jofte^„“ d d °- wotJu^* *° equai pay far equal 

^e fe „ t ^ hi80fher 

Why a Prime I 


protection .The High Cdurt has 
. ine power to make any order (o 
protect those rights. 

The president is empowered 
by the Constitution to detain 
Kenyans without trial and de- 
clare a stale of dmergency. 

Chnpter V oF the Constitu- 
lion shares some provisions with 


and rights which we have, al- 
ready discussed. However, the 
African Charter embraces other 
rights of the individual. 

1 ) Right to equal pay for equal 
work: 

Each person has a right to work ■ 
under safe conditions and must 


|ffi r essioncan_be suspended 

I his means that employers “nd Human . Rights raw 

should not exploit their workers 3) Education: I 1 * 1 hmi ty as the fo Ul SS 

or make them work under unhy- Everybody has a right lo educa 115 commu nity and the J?* 

giemc conditions. 

21 Health- u ral | Ilfe ° f ,he co,nmunit y- It is Md the rjfo 

r. * the duty of the government to hridren, -.the disabled 

governments- should take steps protect, conserve and promote promote equality. * 

opratoct ihe health of da c&i- African cultural rights. ^ Community rights 


21 Health: 

Governments- should take steps 
to protect the health of its citi- 
zens and to ensure that every- 
body including the poor and the 
disabled, are provided with ad- 


4) Family 

The African Charter on People's 
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In die hey. days of Mr Charles Njonjo, 
independent Kenya's first Attorney Gen- 
eral and later President Moi ’s powerful 
confidant and Constitutional Affairs Min- 
ister, there was talk of the creation of a 
pnme minister’s office in Kenya. 

And Njonjo was lo occupy- that of- 
Jice. But his political star faded before 
^materialisation of the PM's office. 

The challenges of governmental re- 
sponsibility in ardeveloping country are 
so demanding that die office of head of 
government requires a person unencum- 
bered by a dual role of also being-a head 
of state. For this reason, there is need to 
create die office of a prime minister as 
head of gb verm en I. 

The need for this office can be illus- 
trated by examining a typical working 
day m the life of President Moi. who is 
both head of slate and head of govem- 

At 10.00 o’clock on November 1 1, 
last year, Moi in his capacity as Chancel- 
lor, arrived for Nairobi U diversity gradu- 
ation ceremony at the Chancellor’s Court. 

f-orlhe rest of the morning and part oflhe 

afternoon, hesat listening to long listsof 
deans* 0168 ' 1,6 in 8 rL ' a(i by faculty 

By the time thereremony was over 
, and the president ready to board his 
vehicle for yet another stale function, it 
was already three o’clock in the after- 
noon, five hours of wasted, govermn cut 
time and opportunity. 

VVhatmadc the five hours wasted and 
significant is that withliim in tow all this 
lime were people who matter in his gov- 
ernment, including Vice-President 
George Saitoli. 

After ceremoniously pfacing many 
doctorate hats on clever heads and giv- 
ing many the power to read, the president 
11 r ° r lhe ai rporl to meet Tanzania’s 
President Benjamin -Mkupn, who was 
arming for Jnmhuri Day celebrations. 

Routine matters 

After that, the president went to re- 
ceive a Catholic church delegation at 
State House, Nairobi. That was how that 
daym the life of our president was spent. 

Obviously, the president is a very 
jired man al the end of a day like Novem- 
ber 11 til. Yet what tires him nre mere 
cwemonial stale mill ine matters. So many 
Preying problems that require urgent 
government a *torilion are in die mean- 
Uihe neglected because % president, 
topi cabinet ministers and officials are 

ton'ihitev alianJi .u:- ... r 


needed 

Kenya 


1 ‘.*.r, 







j. ByKang-’etheMunaai 

Flic point is that a person who com- 
tunes heading a government with l W ad- 
ing the state is likely to neglect one or die 
oilier. In many cases, state -ceremonies 
win over Iho effective executive running 
ol the govcriiinent. The result is neglect 
and an advanced slate of bureaucratic 
anarchy m government - corruption bmg 
one of the most manifest symptoms of 
this malady. 

If an executive president is to be an 
effective leader, he must delegate asmuch 

, , hls . or hcr <*remonial work as possible 
to eminent citizens. 

Being chancellor of all public univer- 
sities is. for instance, . too great a burden 
on a person who is also the executive 
head of government. Leading citizens 
can do this work belter because they have 
more lime to devote to it. 

In the era of political pluralism, head- 
ing a government in a developing country 
is very challenging. If one is la effect 
lively mute and mobilise a backward na- 
tion rur de velojaneni and at (he same time 
be active in jMrly activities, he should not 
be involved in limeconsumiitg state ccr- 

«s. After all. few people can run n 

polilicttl party, leading it to victory in 
cfections and form a government that 
effectively nurtures development, unity 
and democracy. 1 

Some countries have therefore opted 
io have a ceremonial president, a king or 
a queen to he head of state while the 
prune ...mister runs the government. 
Where Hus n nol done. |J, C only wn y the 
president can bcuffectivc is by delcsni- 
mg much of his executive and suite re- 
sponsibilities to one or two powerful 
depu ty presidents as was the case in South 
Afr.cn before Fredrick dc Klerk quit at 
the beginning of this month 




President Moi 

In Kenya, since our first vicc-presi- 
dent, the lm e faraniogi Oginga Odingn 

1966 nC t?«. 0l, ‘ ° f ° f -‘ Ce *" fruslralio n in 
. „ 1,10 vice-president’s office 

has been emasculated and the holder re- 
duced to playing board where anybody 
*" h political ambitions and a modicum 
of protection from the lopcan tliiowdarts 
« will. And yet the v.ce-president is (he 
° WOllld flU,omalic «»iy ascend 
peiUo fttt^csidenf! 1011 ^ ^ a P‘ 

hn'J ,1C il e ‘ hrew darls 01 Moi when 
Jomn ^ he 0111,1658 vlce -P res *deni under 
Jomo Kenyaila know what a dangerous 
game tins can be. e 

nP m ’ rt J po, “ m r sof fl “nlfication oflhe roles 
•or the head or stale and the head of gov- 

emment argue that it eliminates conflicts ' 
and difficulties in the divisions ofpowcr 
between holders or the two offices, 

le.J i« N W ' LS bCSl excm I >,ifi ^ bv Prob- 
lem in Nigeria Uwse hectic davs j UB i 

W ° n S ,n ' lilor y ^up in 

M ’ T hc l,ond of Mnlc . •he late President 
Nnnmdi Azikiwe and his federal prime 

reil ™ C ° U W /“! no ‘ flgrcc w,1 ° w»lhe 
foJies ' I?" of lhe armed 

M< ; rL ’ rc f cn,| y- such conflicts 
occurred in Lesotho between the kina 
and his prime minister.* ® 

“-r W0rkil, s “f lhe syslem 
here ihu separation of state and govern- 

h - he,,, d „, le 

E r ,XJM fMmpte to Kenyans is 
li e Hr tish one where the monarch is a • 
hin.il.laiy head of sl(tle and lhe j 
minister an elected head of govemmm»| C 



Mr Njoitfo 


The prime minister has all the time to 
attend to European Union.affairs, to the 
budget, party affairs, parliamentary de- 
bates, the civil service, foreign affaire, 
security, education, health and industrial 
tnmters and to a host of other issues that 
demand much ti me and energy For the 
welfare and good governance of people. 

The- queen on the other hand is ever 
busy attending to ceremonial state func- 
tions like official opening of parliament, 
receiving ambassadors and foreign dig- 
nitaries conferring state honours; con- 
ducting foreign tours, swearing-in judges 
and other officials, commissioning in- 
dustrial plants, nitending nnlional days 
and countless other functions. 

Thc picture that has been painted in 
Kenya oflhe work of a president and his 
high government officials is like one of a 
circus that moves from one sliowplaco to 
another. Attending state dinners and cer- 
emonies and merely making speeches 
nnd announcements are not What we pay 
jhcm'odc.Qne is ] e ft wonderi.g when 
uiesc people, on whose shoulders (he 
destiny of a whole nation rests, get time to 

tel 8 „pm=',“ ndmaP0U1 Slra ' eBiCsf °' 

Our leaders behave like this because, 
hey know of no better way to do things. 

In Kenya today, a severe dearth of leadens 
or vision and diligence is perhaps -the 
■ mn * r "“Muncling -political landmark 





top,' cabinet ininisters and officials are . . , 

Wf* fending* thifroriline peiemo. role: QnWfttabeth H ^ *ri — 

■ irie,udes,a ‘^i%nffrS 


a an A, . ransfcr °r Slate ceremonial roles to 

P ofrfr m f m P °* 0n by orealin «' MY* the 

office of a non-axecitlivc president like 

. ,1C Israeh one w ho is. elec led every five 

hf™ a l tCmp,c4 - But what we can 

urcof ^ ‘hot the .present leaders of 

r r r nl W,M resist wi,h nU their 

strong h-any attempt to take away their 
eolourlul ceremonial roles at slate func- 

' Cnn our present head of government 
• na ‘“ lln,£, niliem being pl^Sl 

uay and other ceremonies? 

*nH S tH ll i ,ie / Cpar ' alion of theJiead of state 
J of govern men i rbles by consti- 

; phonal reforms is a matter wLSd 

ES,? ° ,t6, l! i0n if * e Want to gc| a 

fslatecapable of helping to pull bur 
Snn«u° f ‘f” and' 


i.is' 0 7S emd <™S 

t to of ch| Wren. the disabled* 

rote P 1 ® 111016 equality, 

Community rights 

.iHj h r AfriC “ Ch8Ite!l »(B. 
vides for community right. • 

le's l ) communities ha Ve „nj 

— ^ nghts and deserve respect 

2) No commun ity Shouldorna 

another for any reason. 
^EKhcommunityhttthe^ 
to. life, self determinatiMiS 
nght to elect their leaderj. 

4) Self determination. Eachcorv 
munitybas the right to decider 
toemanagementefiui^u^, 

The African Charter eoipw- 

erscommunilies to liberate than, 
selves from political and w 
nomid oppression using im\ 
approved by the internatkxul 
community. 

Individual responsIbiHtla 
The African Charter en 
People s and Human R ighisiuta 
that every individual has the r. 

. sponsibility towards his or her 
. community and to countiy. & 
emphasises that the rights oflhe 
individual should not interfere 
with those of others. In this cue, 
the individual should: 

• Not discriminate against oth- 
ers. 

• Promote understanding in the 
family 

• Work to one's capacity. 

• Pay taxes according to the law. 

• Promote positive aspects of 
African traditions through dia- 
logue, debate and reconciliation. 

• Promote African unity. 

• Promote national security. 

• Promote national unity. 

• Preserve arid strengthen ni- 
tional sovereignly as well as dig- 
nity of country. 

Civil and political rights are 
what arc contained in the Kenya 
Constitution. Our constitution 
does not dwell on economic, so- 
cialand cultural rights. They are: 

1) Thc right to work and free 
choice of employmenl- 

2) Equal pay for equal work. 

3) Just and favourable 
remuneration ensuring nn exist- 
ence worth of human dignity. 

4) Right «q jyi and leisure. 

5) itighl to a standard of living 
adequate for health and well be- 
in g- 

6) Right io social security. 1 
7 j Right to motherhood andchild- 
hood, 

8) Right to an education. • 

9) Right to take part in the cul- 
tural life .of the community. 

10) Right to protection of intel- 
lectual property resulting from 
one's authorship of scientific and 
literary work, . 

From the list, we c^n see that 
only the following are (pining 
from the African Charter; : 

• Provision of social securi^U* 
upiiei'its : in case pi 

unemploy me nt,sickness, disabil- 
ity, widowhood, old age o^ ollwr 
circumstances beyond onfi's Wd- 

HOL / - ) 

• Prep choice of employment'. . 

• Riglinb leisiue and iesl- ' 

••Riglu to food, clothing a® 
housing. 4 > j. • ji j _ ; 

• Protection of artist!C, P9v u ^-. 

Exirdcied ffym Y6u v dh^'^ UT 
- Rights, an fkiibieiifcgi Ci^e - . , 
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Govt Inspector, a 

play for all 

seasons on offer 


"When it is finished,, we then all. 
get wiser and sec the several op- 
portunities anil ways we could 
have utilized our money better. 
Unfortunately, it is then often 
too laie,” says the. prologue of 
this book. 

Most developing' countries 
hive a major problem with un- 
employment. Large numbers of 
people, many of them well trained 
oreven previously employed,are 
idle and unproductive. 

Yet, the demand for goods 
ind services in these countries is 
fir from satisfied, some of it met 
bom Imports. Large amounts of 
natural resources also lie 
unutilized. 

Self-drive and proficiency in 
business is the paradigm of suc- 
cess in this highly resourceful 
book. Its objective is to give en- 
couragement and professional 
guidance to people in consider- 
ing other ways of earning in- 
come besides paid employment.' 

The book is also meant to 
assist people identify the oppor- 
tunities possible at- their various 
levels of financial ability and 
skills and help tliem manage their 
businesses better. 

Dividend into 14 chapters 
with an appendix, glossary, a 
brief bibliography and index to 
make it -assume a scholarly ap- 
proach, this book offers encour- 
agement into the business world . 
its preface is- a noted thesis of ' 
essentials of investment while 
its productivity is laid bare. 

Chapter one is more of a con- 
tinuation of the introduction than-, 
assertion account in systems 
and the process involved in mak- 
ing money become productive. 

Thereason why people fail to 
mike mono 

,-y productive, areas of investment,- 
; property, stock and stock mar- 
ket, picking and evaluating op- 
portunities, partnership and, busi- 
ness organisation;, form the top- 
ics of the first six chapters. 

In. the remaining nine chapv 
ters, the author assumes a more 
.technical approach by providing 
grapnical and statistical illustra- 
tions, accounting and business 
tenns that prompts him. to the 
hook with the glossary, 

There is cost accounting! fi- 
■teoce, matching assets and fi- 
•“fleing, equity ratio; trade credit, 
■ease hire and hire purchase and 
financial statements as-some of 
«ie accountingrejnfoets that the 
mUiot- discusses in relation to 
entrepreneurs hip. 

'Klbulca's language is simple, 
“trect arid relevant. His approach 
« Unique yet factual. Business 
counsellors, ! consultants and 
kaincrs-will also benefit readily 
oy reading this ' book, as it con- 
Refill -tips on going into 
^irtess for yourself. 


It is yet again time for school- 
centred theatre. Various groups 
arc staging plays from set text 
books. 

'Theatre Workshop is staging 
Nikolai Gogol's, Government 
Inspector, an hiralious comedy 
thar transcends the school to pro- 
vide entertainment and moments 
of thought to the public. 

Elsewhere, teachcr-actors 
from Central Province arc also 
staging thc same text around thc 
province. In the city, former stu- 
dents of the defunct Nairobi The- - 
otre Academy are rehearsing 
Kisima Cha Ginigi by 
MohamtncdS. Abdallah and Thc 
Winner and Olher.Shorl Stories 
for the same purpose. 

Thc productions . have one. 
thing in common: they are adopt- 
ing the workshop methods, where 
the actors and the students dis- 
cuss the roles in the text. 

The exercise seeks to improve 
students’ insight skills into the 
plays while improving their En- 
glish and literature skills. How- 
evcr. lhe debate that current stu- 
dents do not portray a mature 
understanding of English lan- 
guage continues. 

Theproductions usually come 
between June and July, the eve 
of mock examinations. ■ Jn the 
past, such productions have 
helped the students lo visualise 
the forms, contents and contexts 
of the set books. 

On the other hand, teachers 
get a chance to sharpen their 
teaching tips in the subject. For 
the student in junior classes, this 
has been a source of encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 


By Fredrick Nzwlll 

This year’s set texts .perfor- 
mances mark a major departure 
from the past. Shakespeare’s 
. Romeo and Juliet has left the 
table for the shelves while 
Gogol's Government Inspector 
. has taken its place. 

Halsomarksodeporturcfrom 
“heavy moments" to "light mo- 
ments". In Romeo and Juliet, the 
concern is about strong human 
feelings as love and hate. 

Thc author uses thc.parlicu- 
lar-to explore the universal, thus 
Romeo's infatuation with Juliet 
gives an insight to societal con- 
flict. 

Young dantv 

However, for teachers, die 
Government Inspected is a belter 
option as the students readily 
understand it. 

Unlike Romeo i tnd Juliet, the 
Government Inspector is n fast 
moving eomedy centred on fol- 
lies of mankind. The scene is a 
rural town in Russia where, the 
head of the govenuncnl in St 
Petersburg sends a secret gov- 
ernment official to inspect the 
town. 

Incidentally Hlestakov, an 
extravagantSt Petersburg young 
danty, returning home after los- 
ing all his money lo gamblers 
while on a trip, sneaks into a 
hotel in the town. 

Unable to pay for anything, 
he- takes everything on credit. 
With the two' prominent town 
gossips, Bob and Don-Chinsky, 
the fact spreads so fast that* the 


whole town is thrown off bal- 
ance. 

The climax is the 'marriage 
between thc mayor’s daughter 
and the mistaken government 
official. Later il is realized that 
he was not the anticipated gov- 
ernment official after his depar- 
ture and the town is lakcnoff feet 
die moment dic-rcal government 
official arrives. 

Thc thematic concerns of thc 
text have contributed much lo its 
popularity. Corruption, haste and 
mistaken identities are. not far 
fetched for the students. 

More appropriate is the re- 
flection of societal evi Is through 
a youngman. Il might not look 
very credible for the serious 
reader hut Gogol makes it so 
plausible that the young readers 
tccl lhai il really happened. The 
students can easily identify with 
die young protagonist. 

Gogol uses simple, fine comic 
choices that lire reader has no 
choice but to enjoy. Each charac- 
ter hns n comic trait dmi is pecu- 
liar to him only. 

Another '‘bullet ed bread” for 
lhe student is the love between 
the mayor’s family and the "In- 
spector". The lovebecomes more 
exciting upon realization that thc 
mayor's wife is also involved in 
it. 

The Government Inspector 
has simple Jineal plot, another 
aspect diet contributes toita popu- 
larity. From thc opening of the 
conflict, the first instance sparks 
anpthcr till die ertd of the play. 

Unlike Romeo and Juliet, 
where understanding the charac- 
ters Tfequires an insight into the 



A scene in a past drama session by secondary schools. 


historical pcrs;>ectivc behind the 
writing, lire Gmr/viw i cm Inspec- 
tor marries so much to our local 
writings and is nol very unlike 
the Betrayal In the City ur The 
Rocut t>y Ngugi and Soyinka 
respectively. 

School set lexis theatre will 
continue to Ire held as long as 
literature is a pnrt of (he school 
curriculum. However, tire ques- 
tion is: arc the texts the- kind of 
material to prepare (lie student 
for university literature studies? 
There has been hue and cry that 
Hie Kenyan student of literature 
is '‘illiieratcl" 

N ikolai Gogol’ s. Government. ' 
Inspector does not take' the stu- 
dent through the rigorous train- 
ing needed for the maturity of 
learners in (he discourse. More 


to this, tire student is comfortable 
with the text. 

The (invernment Inspector 
will be centred as it is the only 
text that rcl ales directly to drama 
and theatre. But there is need to 
introduce more literature toxlsin 
the curriculum. What we have at 
present gives the student false 
confidence that he is a master of 
the discourage while in the true 
sense, il is unjustifiable mastety. 

An insight into the environ- 
ment raises questions as "what 
happened to works by our focal 
literary heroes?" Our writers and 
their works are great. Knowing 
Shakespeare and Beckett when 
we cannot relate to our literary 
legends reduce^ us into “spent- 
lilerary-scholarly-pipes*'. 


Cultural vaccum is a misrepresentation of facts 

- -- wa W&nllM These peoplerapidly replaced the pre- tariffs, purchases of goods and services at 

wa ... TTc : inflated nriees. "ten tier cent commia- 


In Artists the Ruler, the lateOkot p'Bitck 
writes that "human beings do not behave- 
.like dry leaves, smoke or clouds which 
are blown here and there by the wind. 
Men live in organisations called institu- 
tions! the family and clan,-8 chiefdom or 

kingdom or ari age-set system. 

"They have.a religion, an-army, legal 

and other institutions. And all these insti- 
tutions are informed by, built around the 
central ideas people have developed, ideas 

about what life is all about; that is-lheir . 
social philosophy, their world Views" 

Henoe, his definition that culture, is a • 

philosophy of life of a people that is lived 

and celebrated. 

If you look at the "Kenyan scenario, 
one rightfully sees institutions. But what 
philosophy of fife is lived and Celebrated 
here? What are the “central ideas’ 1 that 
have, over time emerged to defipe our 

worldview? . , . 

It is a fact that we have developed or 
borrowed certain ideas that with time, 
have come to define our history and cen- 
tral idea. The question of a cultural 
vacuumdoesn’t therefore arise. What we 
are internalising info our worjd view art 
practices, norms values and traditions 
thar only describe our cultural dynamism 
in the negative and give an impressionof , 

cultural bankruptcy. ‘ ■. .. . . 

At independence, early, cultural pi- 
tionafists like the founding father of the 


KvnVaco 


_ v . ous a . m . g o - improying , he plighl and 
Kenyan nation, the lain Mzec Jomo conditioni of the uneducated and under- 
Kenyalta, goLinto the ntainatre™ £ : the J^^"***^ tan, *ei"r 


■framework created Ity the colonialists 
such that they rose rapidly to-positionsof 
responsibility, influence and affluence as 
a result' of nationalisation and 
Africanisation of public service and pri- 
vate sectors. 



late Kniyatta 


marginalised and alienated from their 
cultural practices, with aims of self-pres- , 
ervation and enrichment. This is- step 
number one in the eliange of the central 
ideas that define us. 

Al independence, the three enemies 
of development - poverty, ignorance and 
disease - were targeted for elimination,, 
But since then-, the problems have .npl 
only become worse but are now coupled 
with corruption, repression and 1 and gfah- 
bing mania. 

The philosophy of life that is lived and 
celebrated revolves around “whqt I con 
get for myself.” RestlllS: People in mnriy 
parts of the country only interested in 
how tp gel the so^palfod national cake 
without. regard to wbat happens to others. 
It has bred a move where corruption is 
rationalised and hence an acceptedJiairin 
of “man catcth where ha wcoketh." ;i 
The value system has in ils fold.wib- ; 
ery, extortion, ilfogrii use of public assets 
for private gain, over-irivoioiflg and un? 
der-in voicing, payment of salaries and 
wages to “ghost" workers, payment for 
goods not supplied or services not reii-, 
dered, undercharging of taxes and duties 
on exports and imports involving false 
classifications j false declarations and false 


inflated prices, "ten per cent” commis- 
sion, fraud,, emblezzlement, the list is 
endless. 

With this kind of philosophy of life 
lived and celebrated in our- institutions, 
there is no way we.could be in a cultural 
vacuum. 

Tliekitukidogo syndrome now haunts 
everyone. High level deception by gov- 
ernment officials haveni&dc many people 
sceptical in as far as official government 
statements are concerned. 

People Would ratlicr believe rumours- 
. than these statements. The imaginary 
guerrillas, mercenaries, foreign missions 
working with disgruntled dements lo 
cause chaos and overthrow the gown- ■ 
meni are examples of statements often 
'said but riot substantiated. . 

However, the public is also guilty of 
Hina of omission and commission for it 
takes two to tango. 

It is therefore compion" knowledge 
that, 4lie central -ideas developed tain- 
form and build oiir institutions are not 
only irregular but need a lolnl overhaul. 

A sound and tltorough cultural policy 
is definitely necessary, devoid of trib- 
nlly- based thoughts and 'intolerance - a 
culture that sustains its resources instead . 
of recklessly depleting them; a culture 
that would nurture actuatisatioh of a 
people'asclf-identity and uphold th£ truth. 
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By Seth Muslsi 


Pastor articulates 

ABC’s role in 

development 

"Tl... A £.! - - n . ' 


The African Brotherhood Church 
(ABC), whose sub-headquarters 
is atMakadara, Nnirobi, believes 
not only in the spiritual nourish- 
mcm of its faithful but also in Hie 
faithful's material fulfilment. 
w According to Pastor John 
Munyoki MuitJa, it is for this 
reason that the ABC runs a num- 
ber of income-generating 

projects, among them a moderii 
nursery school with facilities to 

accommodate ncnrly 65 children 
in Nairobi. 

* I fan say we have 1 been quire 
successful with this project be- 
cause for the past ten years or so 
it lias been in existence, several 
children, even from well-to-do 
families, have passed through 
here and arc today among- the 
best students al Kenya's presti- 
gious secondary sclmols nndcol- 
legcs," Pastor Mutua told me re- 
cently. 

The school notonly caters for 
Mnkadnra estate children hut also 
many in such Easilands estates 
hke Enibakasi, Kariobangi and 
pandora due lo its strategic loca- 
tion near Jogoo Rond. 

ABC also hires out its hall 
w hich has enough space for pri- 
vate meetings, wedding parlies, 
etc. But Pastor Mutua clarifies 
that the church docs not allow jis 
hall or even precincts to be used 
•or political activities. 

The church has hostels far " 
rental, .‘’bill we would like to ' 
emphasize that wc do not allow 
people oi dubious character or : 
those accompanying girl or hoy ! 
friends. Only Christians whose 
mission is known to us are ul- .* 
lowed. 11 

Perhaps the most ambitious 

of ABCVdeviilopmeni projects " 

“ the 50-incmhcr Makndnru k 
Women s Group. Formed two 

years ago. the group makes cakes ' ? 

and mandn^i which are sold ei- ,, 
ther in retailor wholesale. It ,i| S o> ' 
mukes clothes for sale using „ ,n 
few sewing machines. 

And whnt does Pastor Mutua 

think or those wlio claim politics W 
is die preserve if politician*? *■[ 
don’t buy that „t all, Although ns - 
Christians we are not expected to r'-! 
lnlk P° ,ilics Hke the politicians. n 
we should be involved in the 

sense of counseling, praying and . 
speaking the truth concerning \yii 
what (hose politicians tell the Co 
woriSi'* he Says. • Q ff 

1 However, thfe clergyman 19< 
thinks that at times church lcud- : • Dh 
era have token a wrong approach . cou 
In Iheif effort to fcorrect or couri- pas 
sel politicians .for: instance, ‘ Mn 

thtcugh Uie press i^teadqf seek-." Niii 




| him foHife. The OAK b dX'lhetatt™ bwratern tanya® hi,n ten,p ° rarl11 but ,eachin 8 him h °w •» Ash is he 

1978 vision of church 
leaders being realisec 

Tlic vision of 22 leaders of Afri- - ^ 

; "' 1 - — * — -■ By Seth Mosisi 


Pastor Mutua 


0 • , 

s uig to have dialogue . 

I considers as sacrilegious 

the use of the pulpit by politi- 
cians. At the same time he re- 
bukos church leaders who use 
die pulpit to attack politicians. 

He maintains that church 
lenders would he doing a com- 
mendable service if they person- 
ally mol in person cither politi- 
cians or government officials ir- 
• respective ol their ranks and told 
Ihcm openly their mistake. 

Pastor Mutua is uncomfort- 
able with confrontational poli- 
tics in the country and calls on 
ChrisLians to turn u> prayers tell- 
ing God the wrongs the govern- 
ineni and politicians are doing to 
■ the people and asking him to 
intercede. 

Born on May 11,1954. in 

Kavumbu village, Masiilocaiion 

. of Maeliakox district. Pastor 
Milt mi says he was saved on Mny 
18.1979 when lie was q choir 
member of ABC. 

Says he: "On i|ini day at .1.30 
p.m. I was among niy group 
within the ABC which had gone 
to Ulumi Park losing and fellow- 
ship. | felt the WnrdorGod touch- 
ing me and got saved on the spot 
following a sermon based, on 
Revelation 3:20 by a preacher 
who we met there". 

Prior to Hint the ABC pastor 
tY»rked with the M&iuwiau High 
Commission in Nairobi ils an 
office messenger. Ho resigned in 

1991 and proceeded loMilaboni 

Divinity School fora Ifrrecyear 
cou rse in B ible. He was ordnined 
pastor a fief serving in Mboonf,.. , 
Makueni,: Kangundo . mid l i 
Nairobi. ' ' • I *i 


Tlic vision of 22 leaders of Afri- 
can independent churches who- 
met in Cairo in 1978 is gradually 
being rcalisecLThey met os Afri- 
can instituted churches. Today, 
tlie churches have grown into the 
Organisation of African Insti- 
tuted Churches (OA1C) made up 
of 143 churches sprend across 
the continent with headquarters 
oil tlic Riara-King’nra rqad in the 

Dagoretti Comer arcaof Nairobi. 

Tlic head offices arc housed 
, m two buildings resjing under a 
canopy of both indigenous and 
exotic trees. The OAIC acquired 
the buildings and the half acre 
plot they occupy in 1 9«6. Be- 
sides the offices, there is a li- 
brnry. a meeting hall and a hos- 
tel. 

The. OAIC serves churches 
by welcoming them into an in- 
ternational' fellowship of like, 
minded organisation. Leaders 
and members of member 
churches arc trained in biblical 
and theological studies, cnpacity 
building and are exposed to ma- 
teriul resources identification, 
church management and admin- 
istration. The core of its vision, 
however, is thut the churches 
should -identify and understand 
the value of their own traditions, 
both African and Christian. 

“It is here wc offer theologi- 
cal eduealign by extension, whul 
wc call practical ways orirnining 
church lenders and members to 
Hie thousands of people across 
the continent." general secretary 
Njeru Wnmhugu. (old me in an 
interview. 

Wnmhugu, who Iasi month ! 

was elected archbishop of Na- i 

honnl Independent Church of 
Africa (NICA). explained (h„i * 
their kind t>r training is tailored * 
to suit al I Christ inns, he they lay ’ C 
leaders, pastors orhishops. And ' 

thc.training is given right where * 

I student lives, hence it is pos- * 
sible for one to leant without . 
leaving a family, workplace, or '! 
church. - •*! 

It is a form or adult cduca- I 1 
hofi, which means it isnion: prac- ' f! 
heal than theoretical. It isoffered 

throdglt eo rrespondencc courses, 

sciu mitrs,* workshops and lesson 
materials. 1 ■ 111 

■The OAIC believes (hot (he P 1 


( chjirch like a particular calling to 

ncj^d chtirche? meet people’s 


Uyj. physical needs through a Cltris- 

day l , “ n ^ orm rarnl development - 

, the rural developnient by extension'* 

tsii- ^ . 

2 un 11118 de P ar,| neiit has for the 

-OSS p** 1 five years or so focussed on 

Iers 'acidifying development, co- 

thc ordma,ors in each of the OAIC’s 

obi. ! 1MU ; ,bcr churches and train them 
ge j 1,1 [ he methodology of rural de- 
!r a velopmenl so that they in turn 

,nd ITmA nf 5 " S8yS tlie bish °P 

red F . CA s Wc sicm Region. 

we The objective of || 1C 

3c- P ra 8 rn »ime hns been to serve (he 

li poorest of the poor, in pni rieulnr 

ns. small-holders and women. RDE 
teaches such subjects ns soil con- 
ies T r y alion> - Penary health carc ; 

in- ™ cl ' saV| ng. agro-forestry, fisli- 

te. kcc P nl S in ponds dud small-scale 
:rs ,nc °mo-generalion. 

"er RDEl whic h was developed 

;a | ovcr * four-year period in Wcsl- 
ily ern Kenya, was introduced in 
a eastern andcenlrnl Kenya in 1994 

and hns been started in Tanzania 
n ‘ and Uganda. 

n. "In-addition to the training uf 

us framer* in rural development, 

id Alds awareness workers from a 

s number of denominations have 

been educated by RDE during 
j. ,hc P° sf four years and is set to be 

ul expanded, h also advises and 

. provides networking services for 
o member churches involved in 

s insliluted projects," says 1 

y Bishop Wambugu. 

n RDE is shifting emphasis into 
empowering people to take re- i 
I, sponsibilitics for (heni selves 

such IIS educating lenders in po. ( 
j. liticnl and civic issues, in t 

, xustamabiliiy „„d fund-raising 

j «iw in management and finnu- i 
, • c,al account ability ns well as in i 
\ '"°' C lradi| ion«l dcvclupmciit f 

skills. l 

Accqrding (o ’Bishop f 

Wambugu. this process will also 1| 

involve leaders in local work- s 

• 'dtops which highly regard cuk 
turul traditions such as wife in- 
■ horitanco among Luos and 
llirough which . Aids spread fo 
-.whole families.-; ( j 

. OAIC's VVpmon's Depart-' (i 

. ment Jms. been involve^ in the r A 
produciibn of a serjes of Africair » 
family life tqkta. Seycntchh such:' Cl 
-V« (l^-iriEiigltsliijmd iwo.iii' A 
rrencH) have been wriuen arid . in 
■ ^ rc / oa !^. by,0AIC. lypmtin.; qi 



A ffor esotjon programme: OAIC is keen to ensur 
erttfronment™ a mark ,n imPr ° Vin * — * 


lenders in two workshops in 
Nairobi m 1991 and 1992. 

Three years ngo, a research 
and communications service was 
established with yio aim of en- 
suring that each region of OAIC 
would eventually have a resource 
person trained in communica- 
tions techniques to bc abk to 
produce on a regular basis hew':, 
iptters and also, offer research 
services. • 

Western m,| t i, rr 

.... ^ cc o rd ing io k brochure 

hUed. A.New. Force of Ghris- 

iimi Churclics," by Bishop (D r ) 
A, Mathew Ajiioga; the Organi- 
pf African Instituted 
cmirchei cjjjojjjs Chrisiwjus .in 
Afric^ toliVelHpIrChristiaii faifo 
U1 their ow H iiatioriiU:giirb with- - - 
cut an-apriyrl^l^iii^.. -• 


It seeks to establis 
linnity of die Bible qbII 
without Western add 
in harmony with thcii 
t lural heritage. They 
v templed tacome to grij 
traditional beliefs and 
and world view. 

The brochure asser 
Africnn instituted chuj 
helped the Western c 


Wcstefo culikirc one 
; with the Obspej into' 
“In other words, 

[ distinguish, hetw,een ( 
■ a universal gifLqf.C 
- 1 human- kind, arid iti 
; ■ wrappings; We havert 


■ ; injf : piiqrly ;■? Afiaojln* 
• •; ChriatiaiptyasuhAft 
..;Bis 1 iop AjUqg^'i ■ 


•1. ■ I li. i. 
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Sort out the Lazarus story 


This is a story alxmi Lazarus in 
a mixed formal. Arrange the 
sentences no Mini whoever has 
lint rend Hie story can read mid 
understand it. 

1. When lie heard tins Jesus 
said ’’This sickness won’i 
end in dcuili. No. ii is 
God's glory so Mint God's 
, son may he glorified 
through it. 

'2. Jesus loved Martini and 
her sister mid La /mils. Yet 
when he heard that 
La/arus was sick- he 
Stayed wheTe he was two 
more days. 

3. So die sisters sent a word 
lo Je.siis: “Lind tlie one 
Viiii love is sick’ . 

r 

4. i in his aniv.il Jesus heard 


By E. Ouma Obanda 9. 


that Lazarus had already 
been in the lomh fur four 
ilnys. 


Jesus said to her, “I nm 
the rcssurccltan and the 
life. He who believes* in 
me will live even though 
he dies and he who 
believes in me will never 
die. 


5. Now « man named 
La/arus was sick. 

6. “Lord." Martha said to 
Jesuit, “If you had been 
there when my brother 
was sick, he wouldn't 
have died." 

7. Then he said In hi* 
disciples, "Let us go back 
to Judea." 

8 . A Iter M atMia had ca lied 
her sister Mary aside they 
were weeping. The lews 
were weeping ton. 


How rebellious pupil who is who below? 

stopped smoking habit 


Screaming rent the air ns teach- 
ers and pupils of Tiwomo Pri- 
mary School streamed out of | heir 
classrooms when they noticed n 
big fire at the football pilch. 

Gfos was burning fiercely 
and fire -quickly spread lo the 
wooden classrooms. 

Teachers, workers and pupils 
tried to fight the blaze using wa- 
ter from the school tank, sand 
and branches which they cut from 
frees. But the fire was too big and 
ihey were unable to pul it qff. 

At the end of it ail the pupils, 
teachers, workers and passersby 
just watched desperately in de- 
feat asjhe classrooms were razed 
down. 

Pupils had lo be relocated loa 
neighbouring school awaiting the 
reconstruction of their school. • 

Around that time, one of the 
pupils, 12 -year-old Kintotho,' 
went tothe headmaster qnd made 
a tearful confession; It was a ciga* 
retie he had been Bmoking that 
was the cause of the destruction 
of the school. > 

"There is nothing we can do 
about it now my boy, the disaster 
has already happened. The best 
you cm do now is id-leam from 
the experience and realise the 
danger of cigarette smoking," the 
IwwJibasler said to him. 

Arid the headmaster's words 
Nore notin vain. Kimolho never 
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By David Karanja 

smoked Rgnin. 

How had Kimuilui started 
smoking whenTusonie Primary 
School hud such strict rules wh tell 
every student wax expected to 
obey ? Tlic punishment for smok- 
ing was immedintc expulsion 
from the school, and if the head- 
master was merciful, two weeks 
suspension and six strokes of the 
cane. 

Kimolho was from a family 
that was characterised by -vio- 
lence and alcohol. His mother 
was a born-again Christian but 
his fRtiier was not. He came home 
drunk andoficn he sent Kimotho 
to the nearby shop to buy ciga- 
rettes. 

Kimolho. grew up admiring 
His father's behaviour. He liked 
die way he miked, stammering 
when he was drunk and vowed 
Ui at one day he would also drink 
beer like his father. 

He also admired his father 
smoking cigarette and was at- 
tracted by tlie habiL He resolved 
that he-too should start smoking. 

The boy started by. picking 
left over .cigarettes from his 
father's ash tray when the father 
was not around. He would then 
lock himself up in his room and 
smoko. 

With time, Kimotho got used 
•to cigarettes and whenever he 
was not smoking he feltaBinong 
urge for cigarettes. He began to 
sneak irtto his Father's bedroom 
.to steal cigarettes, < 

First it -vyas one cigarette per 
week and then two. 'Oiie day 
Kimotho arrived home from ' 
schol arid locked hinwelf in his 
room: He sritqn His bed, took out 
. a cigarette :fro]m under the pil- 
low, lit jt and began to smokie. 

' . .TebmiriuteS later, he heard foot- • 

. steps from outside. He packed, 

■ wondering whpibe visitbrptiglU 
be. “Who is;it : ? , ‘ Kimotho. asked 
when' the dooi folhe-liying robin , 
;'.Was pushed Open. U Was. his 
mother.- - ■ 

'"What : are you dqipg 
Kimotho?" his mother asked. 
Kimothd was surprised ;beyqifd 
measure and 1 he . acted very 


quickly. He got (lie cigarette mil 
of hi* mouth and quickly pin u 
under the pillow. Then lie sal on 
tlic bed nervously irymg not to 
exhale (lie smoke. 

Shortly his mother walked 
into the room. “You were smok- 
ing Kimnlho, don't try to hide it. 
Who lauglil you such a danger- 
ous habit?" his mother ex- 
claimed. her lips trembling in 
anger. 

"I was not smoking mother," 
Kimolho lied. But even as lie 
talked the smoke he hnd been 
trying to keep in the mouth came 
out and the cloud swirled .lei- 
surely in the air. 

"I was not smoking. If I was 
smoking you could see the ciga- 
rette. 1 was only inhaling snioke 
from, a paper which 1 hnve 
burned," he said. 

“Stand up, I must get that 
cigarette which you were smok- 
ing. And you must be punished 
for this," she .said as she pulled 
him out of the bed and searched 
his pockets. 

But. she found no cigarette.. 
She looked around hopelessly, 
trying to sniff the source of the 
cigarette smell. But She was un- 
able.tb locate it. - 

For the nexL'20 minutes she 
• counselled him on the dangers of 
smoking cigarettes. 

When .the father arrived in 
'the evening he was told what 
Kimolho had done. He got Furi- : , 
oils and whipped Kimotho very 
hard warning trim ne vipr to smoke 

’ agriin: He afro realised that for 
. - some time his cigarettes wefc 
; .’disappearing rnysleriously from- 
his pocket, he had never given it 
a serious thought but now font. 
Kimothohadbeen.paughtsmok- 
Ing ityms obvious that he was the, 
'. cfgarQlie thief: ; , 

, Despite Kimolho’a whipping 
hy 'Jiis father, lie- didn't Blbp 
smoking/ AU he did wns to stop 
iteali'ng ciggrelicj. from his 
falher;is pocket. Instead hebegaq 
to steal money from his parentis 
: iwdrborii with which he bought 
cigarettes which he 1 smoked, in 
- the bushes. : : 


Try rvl.no line simy in oin- of 
ihojv-iplL-milii- l!il»lv;imliiii*wcr 
the qui'Sliniis llial Inlliiw. 

My pan'iilx lived fur many 
years willbiul a child. MynioMtcr 
was iiarreu. Bui they tparenls) 
had Initli in God. 

My mother realised dial they 
were going iodic wnli'Mii a child. 
So she gave lallu-i a maid to hear 
n heir lor the family. The maid 
later gave birth lo ason known us 
Makokhn. 

God a|)pcared lo father 
through a visirjp and said that he 
(son) will be called Benson 
instead of Ben, mother will be 
called Jcriita instead of Jane. 
Mother- will bear a child by the 
name of Tom (me). 

After sometime, God wanted 
to test father’s faith by ordering 
him to sacrifice me. Father 
obliged. 

In our preparation, since I 
didn't know I was the one to be 
offered as a sacrifice lo God, I 
asked father to. show me ihc 
animal lie was going to sacrifice. 
He -said God will provide the 
lamb for sacrifice. 

So I went to the altar. Father 
blocked my eyes with his hand 


CROSSWORD 


Across: 

1. An utterance where more 
than one insuring is possible 
6. At of to a distance . • 

8. Informal for dowrr 

10. Bang calmly satisfied with 

oneself 

12. Of (he bones . • ;•"* 

13. Give an answer without ■ 

definite know Ledge. 
lfi.Pleoaanramazenrient • / 

17., Seventh nqte ip a diatonic 

. scajri 

IS. Abbreviation for "this is’:- ' 
Jesus king of Jows iri Hebrew 
20. Non-Jewish • V 


■Down ; 

2. Mriral values ■*. ! .'. . ' 1 
.3 , Aii interjection' used in- ■ .! 

greritmg- 

4. On oonditiqn that; supposing 

5. A. ijhenbc^l' coni pound in 

teeth or borieH ! 

7, To dislike something very 


mid u«*k a knife niNkiughivr luo. 
”1 hen n vuii «? c.unie from nbovelo 
stop him. 

He asked “Wliy?" and .in 
angel answered. “Look at your 
right hand side, and ymi will see 
a rain". 

Questions 

i) Who are my parents in the 
Bible'.' nnd 


ii) What is thenamcoflhc maid’s 

son? 

iii) Whul are the names that God 

changed for the twp married 
people?'. and 


iv)Whal was the name of their 
son? 

— B v E. Ouma Obanda 


10. He was from BeiJumy the 
village of Mary and her 
sisict Martha. 

11. This Mary is the same 
person who ] mured 

pei funic on the Laid ;uid 
wiped Ins feel with Iwr 
hair. 

12. "Come urn! see Lord", 
they Tup lied. 

13. The Jews said: “See how 
he loved him." 

14. Jesu*. was deeply moved 
in Spirit and tumbled. 
“Where have you laid 
him?" He asked. 

1 5. Jesus once nn ne. deeply 
moved, eiime lo the loiitli. 
It was u lomh with a stone 
laid across ihc entrance. 
'Take away (he stone", lie 
said. 

lb. When Jesus hud said this. 
He called in .1 loud wnee 
•' La/arus tmne out!" The 
dead man came out. 

17. "Blit this lime (here is had 
smell., "the sisters said. 

1 It. Buy some of them said, 
"Could not Ire who 
opened the eyes of the - 
blind man have kepi (his 
man from dying. 

19. Jesus wept. 

20. Jesus said "lake off ihc 
grave clothes and lei him 
go" ' 

From the book of John 



much i,. -. : 

9.- Insti tute jnf Marine Techym ' k 
cians(qbbr) . ; . ! 

|0. Threads m'ade by a! spider 
U. Waiiingfobc settled •; 

13- Seed' 'of ; fckid plants like 
ibaize, wheni T etc. . * ’ if. ; 

. 14. AsuakeHkefisli ‘ • 

. 15. Tosprink in aa angry bad, 
tempered voice ; 

19. 2nd note in a diatonic Scale. 
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